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THE EDICT OF EMANCIPATION, ' 


BREAKING OF THREE MILLIONS OF cCHaINS! 


By the President of the United States of America, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, on the twenty-second day of 
September, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, a 
Proclamation was issued by the President 
of the United States, containing among 
other things the following, to wit: 


“ That on the First Day of January, in the Year 
of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any 
state, or designated part of a state, the people 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be thenceforward and For 
EVER FREE, aud the Executive Government of the 
United States, including the Military and Naval 
authority thereof, will recognize and maintain the 
freedom of such persons, and will do no act or acts 
to repress such persons, or any of them, in any 
efforts they may make for their actual freedom. 

“That the Executive will, on the first day of 
January aforesaid, by Proclamation, designate the 
states and part of states, if any, in which the peo- 
ple thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion 
against the United States; and the fact that any 
state, or the people thereof, shall on that day be in 
good faith represented in the Congress of the United 
gtatcs by Members chosen thereto at elections 
wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such 
state shall have participated, shall, in the absence 
of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed con- 
elusive evidence that such state and the people 
thereof are not then in rebellion against the United 
States.” 


Now, therefore, I, Apranam Lincoin, 
President of the United States, by virtue of 
the power in me vested as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, in time of attual armed rebellion 
against the authority and Government of the 
United States, and as a fit and necessary war 
measure for suppressing ‘aid rebellion, do, 
on this first day of January, in the year of 
eur Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Sixty-three, and im accordance with my pur- 
pose so to do, publicly proclaimed for the 
full period of one hundred days from the day 
first above-mentioned, order and designate as 
the states and parts of states wherein the 
people thereof, respectively, are this day in 
rebellion against the United States, the fol- 
lowing, to wit: 

Arkansas, 

Texas, 

Louisiana—except Parishes of St. Bernard, 

Plagemines, Jefferson, St. John, 
St. Charles, St. James, Ascen- 
sion, Assumption, Terre Bonne, 


Lafourche, St. Marie, St. Mar- % 


tin, and Orleans, including the 
City of New Orleans, 
Mississippi, 
Alabama, 
Florida, 
Georgia, 
South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and 
Virginia—except the forty-eight counties 
designated as West Virginia, and 
also the counties of Berkeley, Ac- 
comac, Northampton, Elizabeth 
City, York, Princess Ann and 
Norfolk, including the cities of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, and 
which excepted parts are, for the 
present, left precisely as if this 
Proclamation were not issued. 


And by virtue of the power and for the 
purpose aforesaid, I do order and declare that 
ALL PERSONS HELD AS SLAVES within said 
designated states and parts of states, ARE, 
AND HENCEFORWARD SHALL BE, FREE! and 
that the Executive Government of the 
United States, including the Military and 
Naval authorities thereof, will recognize 
and maintain the freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so 
declared to be free, to abstain from all 
Violence, unless in necessary self-defense ; 
and! recommend to them that in all cases, 
when allowed, they labor faithfully for 
reasonable wages. 

And | further declare and make known, 
that such persons, of suitable condition, will 
be received into the armed service of the 
United States, to garrison forts, positions, 
stations, and other places, and to man vessels 
of all sorts in said service. 

And, Upon this act, sincerely believed 
to be an act of justice, warranted *by the 
Constitution, upon military necessity, I invoke 
the considerate judgment of mankind and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 


noe oe City of Washington, this first day of 
} san ais in the Year of our Lord One Thou- 
en ‘ght Hundred and Sixty-three, and of 


the Independen i tates 
America the Maine’ : 5 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President—Wirixy H. Sewarp, 


= Secretary of State 
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We append to the above 


Jowing statement, showing Proclamation the fol- 
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of human beings the President’s benediction 
falls : 
States. 


Number of Slaves. 








Virginia (part held RL”, SRE?) BR ee 450,437 
Louisiana (parishes held by rebels).................-- 247,734 
Total slaves declared free............--+.se+ee-0+- 3,119,397 


The states and parts of states in which the 
slaves are to remain slaves are : 





States Number of Slaves. 
IE cincic sods nebidiecds sb0sdsssccbscccestenseveeves 1, 
Kentucky........ 225,490 
NE o.oo ocavoncanaans stipe nninep on0nccgse seetonsce 87,188 
BIER 5 0000s c0ceen ob CREOOETES UU cc ccc vee décbecteuneve 114,465 
ND ss sce bean REN ns 0008 a0ccdsigees ees 275,784 
Louisiana (parishes reconquered)................-++++ 85,281 
West Virginia and eastern counties recovered........ 41,000 

Total slaves excluded from freedom................ 830,006 





REJOICINGS OVER THE PROCLAMATION. 


. Tue news of the President’s great act was re- 
ceived with a thrill throughout the loyal North. 
Among men who love liberty, the rejoicings were 
universal. Extra newspapers were eagerly bought 
in the great cities, and men stopped in the streets 
toread the decree. The general joy was augment- 
ed byjthe simultaneous intelligence of the victories 
in Tennessee and Mississippi. Altogether, the 
New Year began wiih a general burst of enthusi- 
asm. May the year esiablish Liberty, and crown 
it with Peace! 

- In New York, several congratulatory meetings 

have been held. The Abyssinian Baptist (colored) 

church gathered a jubilant audience on Friday 

evening. Several clergymen, among whom were 

Rev. Messrs. Cary and Spellman, made addresses, 

Mr. George T. Downing addcd some remarks. 

The meeting closed with cheers for Horace Gree- 

ley, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Dr. Cheever, and 

others, and with the song of “Johm Brown.” 

On Monday evening the “Sons of Free- 

“dom,” an association of colored people, held 

a public celebration in Cooper Institute. The 

great hall was crowded to suffocation, mostly by 

negroes, whose appearance and behavior might 

well put their white-faced traducers to shame. 

Rev. H. H. Garnet presided with dignity, reading 

the Proclamation, and making a most gppropriate 

and eloquent address. Having finished the read- 

ing of the Proclamation, he said, “ My friends, we 

“must remember that it is God who has brought 

“ about this great event. Let us, first of all, rise 

“to our feet, and stand in solemn reverence and 

“thankfulness before him.” The whole assem- 

bly rose. ‘ Now, then,” said Mr. Garnet, “let us 

“ give three cheers for the President of the United 
“States.” They were given with a will, and fol- 
lowed successively by cheers “for our native 
“land,” for the Stars and Stripes, for the Aboli-* 
tionists, and for Horace Greeley. The prayer of 
the occasion—a prayer of thanksgiving to God for 
the freedom of 3,000,000 slaves—was offered by 
Rev. J. T. Raymond, pastor ‘of the Abyssinian 
Baptist ehurch. Addre*pes. carnest, appropriate, 
and stirring, were delivered by Dr. Cheever, Prof. 

W. J. Wilson, Lewis Tappan, Rev. Richard H. 

Cain, Wilham Wells Brown, and others. The 
musie, instrumental and vocal, was by a colored 
band and choir, under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Hamilton. The whole proceedings were very 
interesting, exciting, and impressive. 

In Brooklyn, a meeting of the colored people and 
their friends was held in Bridge-street church. 
The pastor, Rev. J. N. Gloucester, presided ; the 
congregation sang the old hymn, 

_ ‘The year of jubilee has come ;” 


and addresses were made by William Wells Brown, 


| Theodore Tilton, and Rev. R. M. Hatfield. The 


platform was decorated with American flags, and 
across the stage was suspended a banner bearing 
the following inscriptions: “ Our country and the 
“day we celebrate;” “Emancipation in 1827, 
“New York State ;” “Emancipation in 1834, in 
“ British West Indies.” In the center was the 
figure of a slave bearing the British flag, and 
another just relieved of his shackles. On either 
side was a representation of Wilberforce and 
Clarkson. In front of the gallery occupied by the 
choir, the following Scriptural quotation was dis- 
played: “Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least of 
“these my little ones, ye do it unto me.” 

In Rochester, commemorative exercises were 
held on Sunday of a religious character. After 
prayer and singing, addresses were made by A. M. 
Powell of Ghent; N. Y., G. B. Stebbins of Roches- 
ter, and others. The gathering was large, and 
the enthusiasm deep and earnest. 

At Orange, N. J., many of the private dwell- 
ings were illuminated, including the residence of 
Rev. George B. Bacon, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church. 

In Boston, on New Year’s day, appropriate 
exercises were held in anticipation of the Proela- 
mation. <A jubilee concert was given at Music 
Hall, in the afternoon, at which Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., presided and made a speech, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson read an original poem. After vocal and 
instrumental music, according to the programme, 
Dr. O. W. Holmes’s army hymn was sung, with 
the following stanza added by the author, to make 
it suitable to the occasion : 


No more its flaming emblems wave 
To bar from hope the tremb! slave ; 
No more its radiant glories shine 

To blast with woe a child of Thine ! 


At Tremont Temple, a meeting was held, con- 
tinuing through the day and evening. William 
C. Nell presided. Addresses were made by Rev. 
Dr. Kirk, Dr. J. B. Smith, William Wells Brown, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Frederick Douglass, 
Miss Anne E. Dickinson, and several others. 
In the evening, when the Proclamation came 
to hand, Charles W. Slack read it to the 
audience, who received it with uproarious ap- 
plause, shouting, tossing up their hats, rapping on 
the floor with their canes, and singing “ Blow ye 
“the trumpet, blow.” Rev. Mr. Waterston offered 
a prayer which touched all hearts. Then fol- 
lowed shouts of “ Glory to God in the highest;” 
and “Hallelujah!” After the meeting was dis- 
missed, many cf the audience went to the Twelfth- 
street Baptist church, whieh had been opened 
during the evening, where a large congregation 
had assembled to wait for the Proclamation. 

In Worcester, Washburn Hall threw open its 
doors to a rejoicing audience, and a spirited meet- 
ing was held; addressed by Rev. Messrs. Smith, 
Richardson, Whitney, and Brown. 

At Chicago, as our Western correspondent 
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the Proclamation, before it was issued. 

At Washington, a great flock of eontrabands— 
men, women, and children—assembled at the 
headquarters of Superintendent Nichols, and en- 
gaged in a variety of congratulatory exercises. 
They sang “The Negro Boatman’s Song” with a 
volume of voice that could be heard miles off. 
An old man arose and said, “I’m free now: 
“the Lord Jesus has made me free!” Then follow- 
ed the song, “ Let my people go,”—sung with 
thrilling effect, and another, “There will be no 
“more taskmasters.” A colored preacher, famili- 
arly called John the Baptist, and other speakers, 
occupied the afternoon with addresses, interspers- 
ed with hymns. At seven in the evening, a bell- 
man rang a bell, calling the people together for 
the reading of the Proclamation. After the reas- 
sembling, prayer was offered by an aged contra- 
band in these words : 

“ We ’seech thee, O Lord! to *member de Union 
“army, support dem on de right and left to carry 
“on dy work. Go before dem like a burning 
“lamp. "Member de President, de sea sailors and 
“ lan’ trabbelers ; *member me, de meanest ob dem 
“all. Write us a ticket, and gib us free admission 
“in heaben. Amen.” 

During the reading of the Proclamation, expla- 
Lations were made showing the different portions 
of Virginia in which Freedom was declared, when 
many of the contrabands, recognizing their native 


‘Rounties, cried out, “ Dat’s me,” “I’m free,” “ Dat 


“ means dis chile,” “ Bress de Lord for dat.” The 
remainder of the evening was spent in exhorta- 
tions, prayers, hymns, joyful exclamations, and 
blessings on Massa Lincoln. It was a scene 
never to be forgotten by any who witnessed it. 

In South Carolina, at Beaufort, a celebration of 
the negroes ‘was held in a live-oak grove. Gen. 
Saxton, Chaplain French, Col. Higginson, Mrs. 
Frances D. Gage, (The Jndependent’s correspond- 
ent,) and others, in addition to the colored people, 
took part in the exercises. A set of colors, the 
gift of Dr. Cheever’s church of New York, was 
presented to the negro brigade. A barbacue fol- 
lowed, consisting of twelve roasted oxen. The 
health of the President was drunk in molasses 
and water by the humble people whom he so 
greatly blest. | 

One hundred guns were fired on Boston Com- 
mon, in Albany, Pittsburg, and other cities through- 
out the North, and, far to the West, in San Fran- 
cisco—whither the joyful news was flashed over 
the wires, reaching an expectant people as soon as 
in those tities which stand as nearer neighbors to 
Washington. 

In addition to the above, many other demon- 
strations were made in various Nerthern cities, of 
which we have no room here to make chronicle ; 
nor have we space for mentioning any of the in- 
numerable references to the Great Event which 
were made in the Churches on the first Sunday of 
the year. The only regret whieh mingles with the 
general joy is for the omissions which the Presi- 
dent has thought prudent to make. But the con- 
viction already prevails, that, if Providence shall 
now give victories to our arms, the entire system 
of Ameriean Slavery will be speedily extinct— 


eleansed like a stain from the face of the land! 
God hastét the-tronrt—~ © 


ee eel 





THE APOTHEOSIS OF MURDER. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


THERE are two radically diverse modes of re- 
garding and treating the errors of those who have 
played a conspicuous part in human affairs. We 
find one of these strikingly and happily illustrated 
in the terse and vivid Biblical narrations of the 
career of David, King of Israel. Here is a man of 
fervid piety, of heroic nature, and of quenchless 
trust in God, whose life and character in general 
are plainly regarded by his chroniclers with pro- 
found admiration. But he is a man, also, of ad- 
venturous, irregular youth, and of fierce, absorbing 
passions, which fitfully obtain the mastery over 
his better impulses, and hurry him into the com- 
mission of flagrant crimes. Does their general 
admiration for this valiant, victorious champion 
of the National faith and independence blind his 
biographers to the true nature of these evil deeds ? 
Not at all. While they linger fondly over the 
story of his achievements and his triumphs, his 
valor and his virtues, they neither conceal nor 
varnish his transgressions. While they enthusi- 
astically set forth his achievements and his noble 
qualities, they fail uot to record and to stigmatize 
his crimes. 

Parton’s Life of Jackson is a fair modern exam- 
ple of a grand career treated in a like spirit of 
discriminating justice. Here is a brave, loyal, 
commanding, inspiring chieftain, who sturdily 
fights his way to power and renown, but badly 
educated, choleric, prejudiced, vindictive—one 
who cannot be mean, but may be and often is 
harsh and unjust. A stormy life thus conscien- 
tiously, faithfully portrayed becomes at once a 
Pharos and a beacon to all who peruse it—an 
encouragement to every good impulse and an ad- 
monition against yielding to any bad one. By 
contemplating lives thus truly portrayed, we learn 
how to truly live. 

The opposite school of Biography exalts its 
hero at once into a demigod, or sinks him to the 
grade:of a demon, and then proceeds to adjust the 
events of his life to the predetermined character 
assigned him. The man being so pre-eminent a 


} hero, sage, and saint, his deeds must of course 


have been good, or at least impelled by the highest, 
purest motives ; or he is such a devil that, if he 
ever did a good act, it must have been prompted 
by some evil design, and so deserving not of praise 
but of condemnation. Of this school, the Life of 
Napoleon I., as written and rewritten ad nauseam, 
by Rev. John S. C. Abbott, furnishes an eminent 
and most instructive example. As a specimen of 
the truthfulness and candor of this never-ending, 
still-beginning effort of Mr. A. to varnish the 
crimes of the earlier and greater Napoleon, through 
the periodical press of this country, his article on 
the Duke d’Enghein, recently published, is an 
average specimen. Let us look at it: 

The Duke d’Enghein, grandson of the Prince of 
Condé, and one of the most illustrious scions of 
the house of Bourbon, was taken from France when 
a mere lad by his father, when to remain would 
have been to court an infamous and useless death. 
He was of course a royalist, an ‘ emigrant,’ and as 
such had served with distinction against the 
armies of republican France. He was a natural 
enemy of the Bonapartist usurpation, then just 
hardening into an Imperial despotism; but he 
was living quietly in Germany, near the Rhine,| 
under the protection of the Grand Duke of Baden, 
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who was at peace with France, when a French 
cavalry , obeying an express order from Na- 
poleon, erssed from Strasburg just after nightfall, 
surrounded his house, quieted the natural agita- 
tion of the vicinage by the false assertion that 
they were acting under an arrangement between 
the First Consul and the Grand Duke, seized the 
Bourbon Puke in his apartment, hurried him 
across thé river into confinement at Strasburg, 
and, so soen as they could receive further instruc- 
tions from Paris, posted him as rapidly as possi- 
ble up to that city, where he was lodged at night- 
fall, on the 20th of March, 1805, in the castle of 
Vincennes. Atl] p.m. of that same evening, the 
weary, travel-worn youth was aroused and taken 
before a court-martial of French colonels, presided 
over by Gen. Hullin, and superintended by Savary, 
an aide of Napoleon, whereby he was tried, and, 
without a particle ‘of evidence being adduced be- 
yond his own frank confession that he was a roy- 
alist, and of course an enemy of revolutionary 
France, convicted, sentenced, and, before day- 
light next morning, executed by shooting in the 
fosse o¥-ditch of the fortress, his urgent requests 
that he be allowed to communicate with Napo- 
leon, and, failing that, that a priest should be al- 
lowed to administer to him the consolations of re- 
ligion, being refused. The civilized world has 
not hesitated to stamp this execution as a deliber- 
ately plotted, foul, and cowardly murder. Now 
let us contemplate it, for a moment, through the 
spectacles of Rev. John S. C. Abbott. He says: 


“There is scarcely any event in history which has at- 
tracted more attention than the execution of the Duke d’Eng- 
hein. The facts, as admitted by all parties, are as follows: 
The Bourbons and their porumte were up innumer- 
able plots for the ass: tion of Napoleon. The leading 
conspirators were hovering upon the frontiers of France, 
where they held interviews with the assassins in France, 
and oceasenally, secretly and it, crossed the line to 
confer with them. The Duke d’Enghein, one of the princes 
of Conde, had left France, and had joined the Prussian army 
to march Upon Paris. It was one of the laws of France that 
any Frenchman who should join a “yp o} army, drawing the 
sword — his own country, was to adjudged a traitor 
and to the penalty of death. The Duke committed this 
crime, and, if arrested, was legally exposed to the penalty. 
“He was residing at Ettenheim, near Strasburg, There 
was the strongest evidence that he was actively engaged in 
these consptracies for the assassination of the First Consul, and « 
was busy om the frontier fomenting them. It was known that 
he frequently, in disguise, visited Strasburg, by night, and 
returned to Ettenheim before the morning light. He was in 
the pay of the British Government in its war of the coalition 
t republican France, and was on the Rhine avowedl 

to seize upon the first cppertanity to invade his native land. 
This was, by universal admission, high treason. 

ss cigeumstantial evidence was almost demonstrative, 
that, in addition to the crime of high treason, he was also an 
accomplicegmith murderers.” 


—Where are those admissions by all parties that 
this treacherously kidnapped and basely slaugh- 
tered prince was “ actively engaged in conspiracies 
Sor the assassination of the First Consul?” Whereis 
the “ cireumsiantial evidence” that “ he was also 
an accomplice with murderers?” These are very 
grave imputations on the memory of one so sud- 
denly ewkoff and so widely and deeply deplored. 
Mr. Abbott gives no such “circumstantial evi- 
dence #? Bonaparte never adduced any. I have 
to-day been looking through the vast accumula- 
tions of the Astor Library in quest of anything that 
justifies this assertion of the Rev. traducer of the 
| murdered soldier; but I cannot find a syllable. 
Lieber’s Encyclopedia Americana labors desper- 
ately to show that Bonaparte ‘hought the Duke 
was engaged in conspiracies against his life; no 
one goes further than this. I say no one—mean- 
ing always to except the Rev. John S. C. Abbott. 


againsi the Rev. calumniator’s unsupported asser- 
tion : 


1. We have the murdered Duke’s solemn, posi- 
Cr = indignant denial of the charge. 
hen a prisoner, at Strasburg, and 

when Defers tee eerie th : 


at’ executed him, he 
peremptorily, indignantly, repelled the foul impu- 
tation. “Soldiers of my race fight,” he proudly 
and justly said: “they do not assassinate.” 
He was a witness, and the only witness for the 
prosecution. The defense has a right to his testi- 
mony. 

2. His papers were all seized when he was, 
taken with him inio France, forwarded to Paris, 
and there subjected to the most rigorous scrutiny 
by those who were in desperate need of some ex- 
cuse for killing him. Had there been a phrase, a 
word, in them which could be tortured into toler- 
ation, even, of assassination, it would have been 
exultingly trumpeted all over the civilized world. 
But nothing like this was found, because nothing 
of the kind existed. 

3. When the alarm was given that his house at 
Ettenheim was surrounded by a hostile foree, and 
the Duke sprang to arms, his intimate friend, Col. 
Grunstein, asked himjif he was anywise compro- 
mised, and received his assurance that he was not. 
Hereupon Col. Grunstein urged the folly of squan- 
dering their lives in an utterly hopeless resistance, 
and knocked up the barrel of his leveled rifle, when 
they were instantly seized and overpowered by 
the French soldiers now filling the house. From 
first to last, the conduct of the Duke was perfectly 
consistent with this assurance. 

4. The French political police was then man- 
aged by Fouché, and was superhuman in its 
ubiquity and omniscience. It had long been 
watching the Duke and reporting his every 
movement. I do not believe it ever reported the 
story credited by Abbott, that the Duke frequently 
passed to Strasburg in disguise; for he, though 
brave, was not mad, and such an adventure on 
his part would have been wanton foolhardiness. 
If he had been accustomed to visit Strasburg in 
disguise, thereby subjecting himself to arrest, 
conviction, and execution asa traitor and a spy, we 
my be very sure that Napoleon would not have 
exposed himself needlessly to the odium incurred 
by his flagrant violation of the right of asylum 
ard of the sovereignty of Baden. The simple fact 
that Fouché had nothing to offer in palliation of 
hg master’s crime proves that there was nothing. 

But I need not, surely, multiply demonstrations 
ofan innocence so clear, when nothing impeaches 
it but the bald accusations and groundless sur- 
nises of those who thus desperately strive to 
pelliate if they cannot wholly excuse a revolting 
nurder. Let me cite, rather, a few of the more 
jadicial and authoritative of those works wherein 
the judgment of the civilized world on this trans- 
ection stands enduringly recorded : 

The old American Encyclopedia, based on the 
fermgn Conversations- Lexicon and edited here by 
Dr. Francis Lieber, seems to ransack creation for 
sxcuses, or at least extenuations, of ae ge 
trime, descending even to say that “he (N. B.) 
tould not imagine him (Enghein) so insane as to 
live on the borders of France without an object? — 
which reminds one irresistibly of the inculpation 
of a fellow caught in Algiers in-a time of commo- 
tion with a gun-flint in his pocket, and whose 
indictment ran thus, “ You rascal! what business 
had you with a gun-flint in your pocket unless you 
were conspiring against the Dey?” The fact 
that the Princess de Rohan, to whom the Duke 
was tenderly attached and solemnly betrothed if 
not secretly married, lived with her father near 
Ettenheim, would sufficiently account for her 
lover’s lingering in that vicinity, even if we were 
required to supply a reason. But why should he 
have deemed the location perilous ? Napoleon 


’ had no more right to seize him there than in the 


heart of Russia—no more right than you have to- 
kill any one whose presence on earth is inconve- 
om ng Suppose he (N. B.) had i 

country, and the Allies had sent _ 
a Million tried ‘aod’ au tabes Mlbe. Lenore 
force, proceeding to try, condemn, and e3 









endent. 


Let me now briefly glance at the evidence } 
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him, they would have been justified in so doing 
by his own bad precedent, so far as one wrong 
can justify another. But even Lieber, with all 
his palpable anxiety to find excuses for his execu- 
tion, does not hint that d’Enghein was in thought 
or deed an assassin. 

The New American Cyclopedia (Art. Enghein) 
says he was “suspected of complicity in the at- 
tempt of Cadoudal to take Bonaparte’s life,” but 
fails to state that he steadily and indignantly re- 
pelled the suspicion, and that no facts were ever 
adduced to justify it. After briefly adducing all 
that has been urged in behalf of the murderers, 
the article concludes : 

“ Napoleon and nstrum: 

justify their mm pon hy — ‘ang Ram A of 
them was most guilty.” 

Under favor, I protest against this conclusion. 
The author, inspirer, master-spirit of the crime— 
he who devised, directed, and profited by it—was 
far more guilty than any or all of his “ instru- 
ments.” The common sense of mankind long ago 
settled this point. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica (Art. France, vol. 
X., p. 130) carefully recites the established facts, 
utterly scouting the suggestion that d’Enghein 
was the confederate of would-be assassins, and 
gives judgment against the chief culprit as follows : 


‘* Whatever excuse Napoleon may have had for seizing 
and detaining the Duke d’Enghein as a hostage, he had none 
whatever for putting him to death ; whilst the circumstances 
attending the tragedy—the rapid journey, the nocturnal trial, 
the shameful conviction without evidence, and the immediate 
execution of the sentence—gave it the character of a premedi- 
tated assassination. In this light, accordingly, it was regarded 
throughout Europe—men of all parties uniting in execrating 


the deed as a foul ome murder, only rendered more re- 
pe m 54 the mockery of justice with which it was accom- 
panied. 


—Mr. Abboit, with the inconsistency scarcely 
inseparable from the defense of a great crime, after 
having proved to his own satisfaction that the 
Duke was justly put to death, labors still harder 
to show that but for certain misapprehensions and 
fatalities, Bonaparte would have spared his life! 
In doing this, he has the hardihood to quote this 
annihilating clause from the great Corsican’s will, 
—nay, he misquotes it foully! Here is his version : 


*] arrested the Duke d’Enghein because that measure was 
necessary to the security, the interest, and the honor of the 
French people, when the Count d’Artois maintained, on his 
own admission, sixty assassins, Under similar circumstan- 
ces, I would do the same.” 


—Here is a true, unmutilated transcript of that 
passage : 
“T ordered the Duke of Enghein to be arrested and executed, 
because it was neces: for the safety,the welfare, and the 
honor of the French nation. Underthe same circumstances, 
I should act in the same way.” 
—It seems to me that this is the darkest feature 
of the tragedy. In the hot fever of ambition—in 
the intoxicating flush of a career which had 
raised a poor young cadet in less than ten years 
from obscurity and want to the proudest position 
in the world—Napoleon, just as he was preparing 
to mount the throne of Charlemagne, encountered 
a deadly enemy and in some sense a rival—young, 
brave, chivalrous, popular, and high-born—+tlie 
most promising scion of the kingly house he had 
supplanted, and which his prescience never ceased 
to regard with apprehension, even while his less 
sagacious satellites had as little thought or fear of 
a, restoration of the Bourbons as of a return to the 
faith and worship of the Druids. His career had 
not inclined him to scruples—here was an obsta- 
cle in his path, and he removed it in the briefest 
and surest manner. Grant that the means were 
unjustifiable, the deed unblest, who has always 
done exactly right? ‘Let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone.’ But to sit down coolly in 
captivity twelve or fifteen years afterward—the 
dreams of ambition all faded, the illusions of 
passion all dispelled—and write with regard to the 
innocent victim of his ruthless lust of power as 
above, is not human. I can conceive nothing 
more revolting, unless it be that devil-worship 
which, forty years later, seeks to justify and 
glorify the murderer by reviving long-exploded 
calumnies wherewith to blacken the memory of 
os tap ilpen with that zmoat trathful end poet 
close wit ai mos and efiec 
Pee 2 oS. of Lamartine; in his es, of 
the Restoration of Monarchy in Franee,’ ( vii.:) 


“ Savary first arrived at Malmaison. The First Consul was 
not a man of early habits, had passed a sleep night of 
anxiety, and perhaps ofremorse. He was — his cabi- 
net with his Secretary Menneval, at day-break. Sav 
made his report of the night’s proceedings, and mentioned 
his tardy meeting with Real on his return. Réal then 
entered, put in his history, recounted the misunderstanding, 
whether accidenial or inentional, which had prevented him 
from arriving in time at Vincennes. Instead of the explosion 
of reproaches, of indignation, and of anger, that such an 
execution should call forth from such a soul, on learning 
that they had stained his memory and annihilated his virtue, 
the First Consul listened in silence, without any sign of 
emotion or of sorrow, and enly said, ‘’T is well.” From that 
time, he extended his favors, and never ceased to load them 
with wealth and with honors. 

* bd * 





* * * 


“The First Consul had said ‘’Tis well ;’ but conscience, 
equity, and humanity, alike protest against this satisfaction 
oi a murderer who applauds himself. He claimed this ctime 
to himseif alone in his revelations at St. Helena. Let him, 
then, keep it all to himself! He has mowed down millions 
of men by the hand of War, and mad Humanity—partial 
against itself for what it calls Glory—has pardoned him. He 
has slain one alone cruelly, like a coward, in the dark, by 
the consciences of prevaricating judges and by the bullets of 
mercenary executioners, without risking his own breast— 
not as a warrior, not even as 2 murderer. Neither mankind 
nor history will ever pardon him this spilling of blood. A 
tomb has been raised to him, under the dome built by Louis 
XIV. at the Palace of the Invalides, where the statues of 
twelve victories, hewn out of one single block of granite, 
harmonizing with the massy pillars which support the lofty 
edifice, seem to stand the sentinels of ages around the urn of 
porphyry which contains his bones. But there is in the 
shade, and seated on his sepulcher, an invisible statue, which 
blights and tarnishes all the others—the statue of a young 
man torn by hired nocturnal assassins from the arms of her 
he loved, from the inviolable asylum in which he confided, 
and slaughtered by the light of,a lantern at the foot of the 

alace of hissires. People goto Visit with cold curiosity the 
y ttle-fields of Marengo, of Austerlitz, of Wagram, of Leipzic, 

of Waterloo: they walk over them with eyes: then they 
are shown, at an angle of a wall, around foundations of 
Vincennes, at the bottom ofa trench, a place covered with 
nettles and marshmallows, and they exclaim, =, is there 
With a cry of indignation, carry from the s 
pity for thee victim and an implacable resentment against the 


as’ ¥ 

“The resentment is a ve ce for the past, but it is also 
a lesson for the future. Let the ambitious, whether soldiers, 
tribunes, or kings, reflect that if there are mercenary soldiers 
to serve them and flatterers to excuse them while they reign, 
there is the conscience cf Humanity afterwards to Judge 
them, and Pity to detest them. The murderer has but his 
pbour—the victim has al] eternity !” 


AMERICAN BELLES-LETTRES 
MONTHLIES. 





BY FREDERIC B. PERKIN®., 


A very well marked succession of magazines of 
the general and écllcs-lettres class may be traced 
in this country during the last century and a 
quarter. This definition, “general and ‘delles- 
lettres magazine,” not only omits specialist peri- 
odicals, religious, educational, esthetic, histori- 
cal, medicinal, agricultural, ete., but also such 
political magazines as the Whig and Democratic 
Reviews, such “reviews” proper as The North 
American and Mr. Sears’s National Quarterly, 
and such eclectic reprints as Littell’s Living Age 
and Mr. Bidwell’s Eclectic. 

The history of the class of magazines in ques- 
tion in this eountry dates back to 1741; when 
Franklin issued at Philadelphia, during half a 
year only, The General Magazine and Hisforical 
Chromcile, 8vo, monthly, embellished with @ vig- 
nette on wood of a gentleman in a cdcked hat 
reading the Magazine to a brawny Indian, with 
club and blanket, who listens with a most ludi- 
crois expression of critical approbation. The 
time since can be set off into five pretty distinct 
periods, as follows : 

1. From 1741 to the Revolution. As a repre- 
can Magazine, 8vo, monthly, Boston, 1743-47. 
This had a double-columned page, corresponding 
according to the typography of the times quite 


with a fearful woodcut of Boston, by Turner, the 


first xylographer of his day in New England. Its 
_| number for Getober, 1743, contained : “The 
| Treaty at Philadelphia with the Six Nations,” in 
_} fall, with the negotiations and speeches, pp. 10, 








Germs. 
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concluded in the November number in pp. 14 


more; “ Exact Diseriptions [sic] of the Countries, 


Manners, Habits, and Arms of the Hungarians, 


Pandours, ete.,” pp. 5; “An Account of Dun- 
kirk,” p. 1; “A Letter from a Chinese Trav- 
eler,” pp. 3 (a sort of essay on manners, etc.) ; 
“Extract of a Letter from a Jew,” pp. 4 (of the 
same didactic character); “The Diseases of In- 


fants, of the diet, etc., for their relief. From Dr. 
Arbuthnot,” pp. 3; and “ Letter to the Author.” 
These are followed by a miscellany of a character 
lighter but still not altogether flippant, meluding, 
e. g., “On the Improvement of the Arts and 
Sciences ;” “Inscription on a Tomb” (a Latin 
epitaph); and “Poetical Essays,” including 
“The Pleasures of a Country Life,” and “ The 
Second Satire of Persius, translated by a young 
student of Harvard College in Cambridge.” And 
lastly, there is a “ Historical Chronicle” of news 


from Europe, the Turks, the English squadrons at 
sea, etc. 


In another number is given in full a list of the 
English House of Peers and House of Bishops ; as 
if The Atlantic should fill four pages with a Con- 
gressional directory. And there are here and 
there essays on such subjects as “ Virtuous Love 
and Lust,” “In Praise of Gaiety,” “On Decorum 
in Behavior,” on self-love, friendship, flattery, 
pleasure, etc., etc., like little boys’ compositions. 
These details indicate a constituency of grave 
and scholarly persons, imbued with classical 
learning, strongly moral, eminently practical, and 
altogether ignorant of what we term “ light read- 
ing,” except so far as these essays about virtue 
and manners, and the stiff conventionalities of their 
formal poems, may be so called. Such was the 
magazine reading of the colonial day. . 
2. From the Revolution to 1800. Type, The 
Massachusetts Magazine, published by that sterling 
man and energetic patron and votary of good liter- 
ature, Isaiah Thomas, 8vo, monthly, Boston, 
1789-96. 

Here is plainly perceptible a more free and dis- 
cursive style of thought and selection of subjects. 
The didactic and sometimes pedantic essays, and 
the poems, usually stiff and formal in style, some- 
times at the same time coarse in thought, are still 
present. But “serials” are printed; “ The Ad- 
ventures of the Dutchess of C :” for instance, 
runs through several numbers ; and there is almost 
sure to be a short love story or two, or a thrilling 
adventure. The news is less exclusively Euro- 
pean, and in the place of the House of Peers and 
Bishops, the proceedings of the farmers and law- 
yers of the state “ Assemblies” appear. 

3. 1800 to 1830. Types, Dennie’s Portfolio, at 
first a 4to weekly, and afterwards an 8vo monthly, 
1800 to 1827 ; and The Analectic Magazine, whose 
special adaptation to naval readers did not unfit it 
for the general entertainment of a nation glorying 
in the naval victories of the war of 1812. This 
was an 8vo monthly, 1813 to 1820, and was for a 
time edited by Irving. In these periodicals—more 
especially in The Portfolio (perhaps with some 
trifling exceptions)—is the first magazine writing 
of the United States which may be termed original 
and brilliant. Many of the witty or humorous 
articles in The Portfolio, and of Irving’s biogra- 
phies of our naval heroes, are still, and always 
will be, entertaining reading; while their prede- 
cessors in the field of magazine literature are dry 
enough, except as curiosities, or to the antiquarian 
or historian. 

4, 1830 to 1850. The Portfolio and its com- 
peers form a transition from the ancient style of 
magazine literature to the modern style; which 
may be regarded as fairly established, in T'he 
Knickerbocker Magazine, established in 1833, and 
Graham’s Magazine, of date some years later, and 
which for some time before 1850 was decidedly the 
best light literature magazine in the country. 
qhe magazine writing of this period was very light 

tone, 4nd purely literary, with no infechon 





whatever of politics or philosophy. ft we 
of “sketches,” stories, and poems. “ Sketel:,” 
the way, is a magazine technic ; and may be de- 
fined a thing half-way between a story and an 
essay, verging more or less toward one or the other. 
5. From 1850 to the present time. In this period 
two different types must be distinguished. The 
existing magazines of the class of Graham’s, God- 
ey’s, Peterson’s, etc., satisfied a large class of read- 
ers, while The North American and the religious 
quarterlies (among which The New Englander 
had now become prominent for bold and sharp and 
able discussions on a remarkably wide range of 
topics, both religious and secular) met the wants 
of a rather limited range of more thoughtful and 
cultivated persons. But between these, it was 
seen that there was a field for a kind of magazine 
literature more instructive than the one, and less 
scholarly in its presuppositions than the other. 
Hence the establishment of the two prominent 
present classes of American monthly magazines. 
Of one of these, Harper’s Monthly is the best—and, 
a very excellent—exponent. Dr. Griswold’s 4,” 
ternational Magazine began with itin 1850 og 
on a plan somewhat similar, though more ,:Aju._ 
ively literary, but only held out during ¢1, yo). 
umes, or two years andahalf. Harpe », Monthly 
now constituting a stately row of tv aenty-six fair 
volumes, is distinctly and verv shrewdly and 
successfully adapted to give §? 46° amusement and 
interesting instruction, wit’ 


‘d A cae ae aout exciting debate. 
It avoids controverted 8" Jpiects; publishes short 
or serial stories and 


. novels, sometimes poor 

— — of ret and high power and merit; 

ut furnishe®, as its most ebaracteristic specialty, 

AC cate instruc’ on, in the form of articles on 
subjec ** me ~ j 

travel * of ‘Liography, history, nav *# pert 


egy manufactures, and machinery, a. ~alti- 
tr: clear and intelligible style, and with an. -: 
ade of illustrations, usually of sufficient artist 
excellence. Thus it attracts that vast body of 
readers, the strongest constituency in the United 
States, our largest and most characteristic and im- 
portant class, the intelligent working-men and their 
Samilies ; while at the same time it is deservedly 
attractive to readers of higher literary culture. 
The other of these two classes was first repre- 
sented by the first five volumes of Putnam's 
Monthly (viz., while it was governed by Mr. Put- 
nam’s own excellent taste and honorable liberality) 
from 1855 to 1857 ; and since November, 1857, by 
The Atlantic Monthly, which taking all things to- 
gether—scope, purpose, literary culture, and intel- 
lectual ability—may at present fairly be called the 
leading American magazine, as Putnam’s Monthly 
was in itsday. The Atlantic enjoys one advant- 
age over its predecessor, too important not to be 
named. Putnam’s Monthly, a New York maga- 
zine, found itself seriously incommoded by a fool- 
ish literary prejudice or antagonism which existed 
—we believe it has about disappeared now— 
between New York and Boston ; and (with a few 
exceptions) never succeeded in obtaining the sup- 
port of several of the best writers of Massachu- 
setts ; that is to say, of the best in the country. 
Holmes, Hawthorne, and Emerson, for instance, 
not to mention Mrs. Stowe, did not write for it. 
Their accession to the “staff” of The Atlantic 
while we believe no important contributor was 
lost in counterbalance, gave much additional 
strength to the new magazine. 
We may thus consider The Atlantic as the ex- 


— of our present class of belles-lettres and 
g 

partment had indeed been tried in Putnam’s Month- 
3 oe +. oom success ; the Harpers had occu- 
sentative of this perid may be taken The Ameri- | ] € Held—nor merely literary; nor are its 
this period istructions and discussions donned, as Harpers’ 
are, to industrial and 
to the material world. It is elegant and scholarly 


in desi : 
well to that of The Atlantic, and was garnished delle athe e even more than entertaining ; 


magazines. It is not pictorial—that de- 


natural art and science and 


a@ range of topics almost encyclopedic 


+ — _ But its still more important distinction 
8 it aspires to recognize, proceed 
freely diseuss ethical p ; 

in social life and polities. It has indeed some- 


upon, and 
iples as exemplified 





being seized upon the “ Tom 
of theology. 
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THE EDICT OF FREEDOM. 


WueEn the Savior drew nigh to Jerusalem, 
for the last time, he rode upon palm-branches, 
and flowers, and silk and linen garments 
thrown down to carpet the way; and the 
air was filled with every enthusiastic cry of 
joy and triumph. Yet, under this victorious 
appearance, he was coming to darkness and 
anguish and death. Just before him were 
Gethsemane, Calvary, and the Sepulcher! 

When Christ left Jerusalem for the last 
time, condemned, bent and burdened with 
his cross, amidst the jeers of a deriding crowd, 
he was marching to his everlasting victory ! 
Before him lay the Resurrection, and after 
that, thrones and dominions, in heavenly 
eminence and immortality! The insignia of 
triumph led on his defeat; and the sem- 
blance of defeat preluded victory. 

It is thus in God’s moral kingdom ever- 
more. We are furthest from triumph when 
our external conditien is most promising. 
But our dark hours knock at the very gate of 
heaven ! 

A year ago, ad all things seemed rushing 

to their consummation. The Trent affair 
was happily settled. Vast armies were 
gathered. Fleets were prepared. A series 
of brilliant victories opened the Mississippi 
to Vicksburg, gave us New Orleans, drove 
back the rebels from Kentucky with manifold 
disasters, and gave our armies possession of 
Middle and Western Tennessee. Roanoke 
Island was taken, and Newbern. The great 
Union Army was camped before Richmond. 
And men were already counting the days to 
the settlement of this Civil War, with Slavery 
untouched, with the malignant Southern 
doctrine of state rights more potent than 
before, with all the elements prepared for 
More wasteful and dangerous internal politi- 
cal struggles than the land had ever experi- 
enced or dreamed of. We were walking 
toward an open sepulcher. We were about to 
hold communion with Death. The fatal policy 
of the Border States—the policy which would 
have paralyzed the conscience, hardened the 
heart. sealed the pores of the Nation, keep- 
ing in every poisonous secretion to work tor- 
pidity, congestion, fever, and death—was on 
the eve of adoption. 

Then came a year of Humiliation. Out of 
the whole McClellan period there shines 
out not one single point of light. The 
things which he would have done if he had 
not been hampered, were enough to have 
filled the most illustrious volume ever in- 
dited. But of the things actually accomplished, 
there is not one that soothed the wounded 
pride of the nation or cheered its desponding 
hopes. The career of General Pope, supersed- 
ing Fremont, gleamed for a moment along the 
lurid horizon, and went out in sudden explo- 
sion. His course is written in three words. He 
boasted, lied, and retreated. Buell’scareer was 
only a more staid and sober form of the same 
universal disaster. 

And now came Faction. All the sibi- 
Jant tongues that cowardice had kept in 
sheath for months, began to vibrate ; treason 
began to look out from behind its vails. 
Even a decent guise of love for the Union 
was laid aside ; and not only was it declared 
hopeless to maintain this Government in its 
original territory, but new schemes of sec- 
tional secession and organization were 
bruited. Midnight settled down on the land. 
Not one star shone. Clouds, and only clouds, 
filled the cope. Those who watched and 
waited for the morning, seemed desponding 
of ever again seeing the sweet star of day. 
It was just then when, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, God w2g pleased to lift the star of 
hope abcve the horizon—harbinger of the 
rising sun, which now, since January, has cast 
full light of hope upon this land! 

For, as if the revocation of Fremont’s Proc- 
Jamation, and of General Hunter’s Orders, had 
been followed by defeats and disasters, so, with 
the issuing of the sublime National Order of 
Emancipation, came again Victory—a witness 
from God of his mind and will. 

The Order of Emancipation has a threefold 
force, military, political, and moral. 

It simplifies the duties of our generals. It 
puts into their hands the most important aid. 
It not only recognizes the manhood of three 
millions of Africans, but provides for their 
lawful and orderly organization in aid of the 
Country and Union. And though the full 
effects of such a movement cannot be expected 
at once to appear, the most important conse- 
quences may be expected. It would be no 
more surprising, in future years, in all our 
tropical territory, to find our forts and ships 
manned with African sailors and soldiers, 
peculiarly fitted to withstand the Southern 
climate and its diseases, than it is to find the 
British holding their East Indian possessions 
by means of native Sepoys. 

Not one word appears in the President’s 
Order concerning Colonization. The folly of 
denuding a tropical country of its best 
laborers begins to dawn on the minds 
even of American statesmen. While every 
other nation on the globe, having possessions 
in torrid zones, is holding out inducements to 
Africans, Chinamen, and every kind of labor- 
ers, to come into their islands and territories, 
We were preparing to turn out of ten states 
their peculiar industrial class, in supreme 

contempt of the great laws of political econ- 
omy, in hope of dodging a prejudice which 
owes its existence and strength to the stigma 
‘ which slavery puts upon labor and the laborer! 


SS —_ 







It is the destiny of this Great Order to 
draw a dividing line in politics, ant place all 
men on one or the otherside of it. Men may 
strive to avert the necessity, and to patch up 
some intermediate party—but the movement 
of events is so powerful that individuals are 
of little account, and men’s wills are uncon- 
sciously controlled by the sweep of a greater 
will, which some call Destiny, but which we 
call Divinity! Henceforth, the Union, the 
Government, and Liberty stand on one side ; 
Secession and Slavery are on the other. Let 
the lines be drawn. Write, “ They that are 
“ not for us are against us.” Let us know our 
enemies at once, and let them appear enemies. 
This Proclamation is a saffron that will drive 
the measles of treachery from the blood to 
the skin. 

But greater than all is the moral aspect of 
this new event. It belongs to the category 
of Moral Forces, whose silent and secret in- 
fluence is greater than their report to the 
senses. The thunder roars, but does nothing. 
The lightning rends, but is silent. 

We unite, with every true and devout man 
who sees in our national affairs an overruling 
Divine Providence, in solemn thanksgiving 
to God that He has raised up a man to per- 
form the crowning deed of Moral Duty! 
When Mr. Lincoln, by the simple words of 
his Military Proclamation, decreed the liberty 
of three, millions of men, and pledged the 
whole power of the United States to maintain 
it, he silently and unconsciously was lifted by 
Divine overwatching power to the place of 
God’s greatest men. 

He knew not himself how greatly he acted. 
This is the law of the highest moral achieve- 
ments. Even the Greatest, while in 
Gethsemane and on Calvary, lost the vision 
of “that joy that was set before him,” 
and endured in darkness. Could we have a 
record of the troubled thoughts and exceeding 
anxieties that for a year have brooded 
upon Mr. Lincoln, we should sce that this 
Great Deed of Emancipation was born of 
sorrow and anguish of spirit. To no other 
man of this hemisphere, and to one only 
of this age—the Czar, has it been permitted 
such a glorious opportunity. Since nothing 
is immortal but moral truth, and Mr. Lincoln - 
has intrusted his name and fame to the keep- 
ing of Justice and Humanity, he will be 
known to the end of time, among the Great 
and Good of this world ! 








SOWING IN TEARS. 


Ween the people of Judea returned from their 

captivity, that long night of sorrows and of disap- 
pointed hopes was almost forgotten in the gladness 
of beholding in freedom their native land again; 
and, in their song of triumph, they uttered what 
they had discovered to be a great truth in God’s 
administration of human affairs—“‘ They that sow 
“in tears shall reap in joy.” 
This truth—that present sadness must be the 
precursor of future joy—that there must be a 
sowing in tears before the glad harvest can be 
gathered in—is one that is confirmed by many ex- 
periences of mankind; it is rich in consolation 
and éncouragement amid present care and trouble, 
giving strength and elasticity to the soul for its 
labors, and cheering it with the belief that, be- 
yond the dark night which hides the future from 
our eyes, there is dawn and daylight. In the very 
earliest account of human calamity on earth, there 
are hints of this consoling truth. Man, sowing 
in tears because of his fall from righteousness— 
finding the very ground cursed for his sake, and 
bearing thorns and thistles to vex his spirit and 
increase his toil—ecast out of paradise by the ser- 
pent’s fraud—yet has the divine promise of a reap- 
ing time of joy when his own offspring shall 
bruise the serpent’s head. And this hope, appear- 
ing at the outset of man’s sad history on earth, 
seems to give the assurance that it will be his own 
fault if every calamity does not become the seed- 
time of a future gladness. 

We may find in the work of redemption a still 
more illustrious example of this truth. What 
was the whole life of Christ on earth—from its 
commencement—in its very purpose—in all its 
scenes, to the closing agonies of the cross—but a 
sowing in tears? Did he not come in order to be 
a man of sorrows—to carry our griefs—to be de- 
spised and rejected of men? And are we not dis- 
tinctly told that he, sowing in tears, did reap in 
joy ; that he wag satisfied with the fruit of his 
soul’s travail; that because he humbled himself 
even unto death, therefore God hath highly exalted 
him ; that he endured the cross forthe joy that was 
set before him, and was rewarded with a throne 
before which every knee shall bow? Christ is 
and will be for ever reaping in joy the seed which 
was sown in that short life of humiliation and 
tears. The same experience was reproduced in 
the life of his Apostles. They endured all the 
woes of which he had forewarned them. Their 
whole life was @ sowing in tears. Never without 
peril and suffering was the good s¢ed of truth scat- 
tered among a hostile and ungodly people. Yet 
they cheerfully labored and endured, trusting to 
his promise that they should reap in joy. And 
their hope was not disappointed. Out of their 
sorrow came comfort for the griefs of the world; 
out of their persecutions came the growing and 
immortal church ; out of their hard and painful 
struggles with the forees of hell, came the assu- 
rance to the world’s faith that Christ is mightier 
than the gates of hell. Nor was the promise a 
failure because many of the Apostles never saw 
on earth the fruit of their labors. It is not limited 
to the present life. God has never declared how 
soon the joyful reaping-time will come, nor how 
long we must wait for it. “In due season”— 
whenever and wherever that may be—it comes. 
With clearer eyes than they had on earth; and 
freed from the confusions that here prevented them 
from seeing how great and glorious their lowly 
work really was, the Apostles of Christ saw from 
heaven, and doubtless continue to see, that harvest 
of gladness ripening and always, in growing 
abundance, gathered in. 

We need not limit this view to purely religious 
matters; there is an illustration of it in almost 
every movement by which human welfare has 
been advanced. Almost every man who has 
thought beyond his time ; who has seen what the 
men of his own day were too blind to perceive; 
who has discovered and proclaimed great truths ; 
or labored to bring the age up to a higher standard 
of knowledge and character, has found his life a 
sowing in tears, being rejected and despised, with 
all the bigotry and conservatism of his day ar- 
rayed against him. Through opposition, persecu- 
tion, loss, ridicule, he has sowed the seeds of ad- 
vancing knowledge ; and while after ages gath- 
ered in triumph the harvest of his planting, Ais 
reaping-time of joy came not in this world. And 
what are all those ages of toil-and sorrow through 
which the world has passed—and is passing still— 
strifes, wars, oppressions—but the human race 
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promise, and of which Christ’s kingdom over 
men’s hearts and lives, established and growing, 
is the certain pledge ? os 

Thus it seems to be a law of human life ¢hat a 
sad present must go before a glad future; that 
there can be no reaping in joy unless before this 
there has been @ sowing-in tears, If it be asked, 
why is there suchalaw? we know too little of 
the relations which the present bears to the future, 
to give an answer. It may be that, with created 
beings, an experience of sorrow is necessary to 
the perfection of joy. We seem to be told that the 
sweetest and gladdest song of heaven itself is from 
the lips of those who “came out of great tribula- 
“tion.” And itmay be that, in the life to come, we 
Shall see how every joy of heaven. grew out of 
some sorrow that was endured on earth, as truly 
and literally as the fruits of the earth have 
grown from their seed. 

We must believe, then, that this same law will 
be still in force; that every glad harvest will be 
the fruit of a sowing in tears; that every triumph 
of civilization and Christianity, which brings joy 
and blessing to the world, shall cost the sadness 
and the painful toil of those who are the chief 
agents in its accomplishment. It is permitted us 
to hope that this shall be so, and to take the com- 
fort of this faith in every hour of labor and sor- 
row. In our individual Christian efforts, often as 
they seem to be in vain; in the enterprises of the 
church, slowly as they seem to advance, we may 
have our souls sustained and encouraged always 
by the promise—which all the experience of the 
past confirms—* They that sow in tears shall reap 
“in joy.” 

Are we not also permitted to believe that the 
nation, still sowing in tears, and ignorant how 
much more strife, and what heavier burdens, and 
what darker days of mourning and sorrow, this 
new year may bring—shall live through it all, 
and reap a harvest of joy bearing some proportion 
to the abundant sorrows in which it was sown ; 
and that the time shall come when the Lord shall 
turn again the captivity of Zion, and the nation, 
redeemed, shall break forth into the ancient song 
of deliverance, “The Lord hath done great things 
“for us, whereof we are glad.” 


IN THE TENT. 


A cHapuain at New Orleans, in a note to us, 
Says : 

“T am met by men throughout the camp and 
“ hospital with the expression, Have you anything 
“ for us to read ?” ; 

Notwithstanding the great efforts that have been 
made to supply good reading to our soldiers, their 
friends at home have not yet done half their duty. 
Next to a man shut solitary in prison, a man suf- 
fering the ennui of the camp stands most in need 
of books. A soldier, during his intervals of in- 
activity, has a hungry mind. He asks for rations 
for the brain as well as for the stomach. We 
know that every express and mail going to the 
army carries newspapers, periodicals, tracts, and 
books. But, with all that are sent, more are need- 
ed. The very best reading for a sdldier is a good 
letter from home ; after that, a fresh newspaper, 
or a sterling book. A million of men withdrawn 
from the pursuits of peaceful life, set beyond the 
reach of the everyday reading to which they 
were formerly accustomed, have a just claim on 
those who remain behind to make up this loss. 

The temptations of the camp are proverbial. 
Thoughtful chaplains and other observers know 
well enough how these arise. Liquor has been 
one cause ; but that has been interdicted, atleast 
to privates, leaving only to officers the privilege of 
confusing brains that ought to bé clear, and or 
purchasing disaster at the price of intoxication. 
Gambling has been a prolific cause ; but that has 
been forbidden by an article of war. Profanity has 
been another cause; but that has been made a 
penal offense by the President, whose order stands 
in the very words of George Washington. But 
added to all these causes is another, which has 
been too neglectfully overlooked : the lack of fit 
and healthy stimulus for the minds of the troops— 
in the absence of which, restless men, such as 
make an army, will naturally provide for them- 
selves diversions of another kind. Men who 
would be glad to read, having no reading, will 
readily take to gambling. When men gamble, is 
it strange that Profanity should take part in the 
game? When a company of boon companions, to 
kill time, deliberately take a step down to the 
low level of forbidden pleasure, is not the de- 
scent easy to a total loss of moral character ? 

But the testimony of all the more intelligent 
men in the army is uniform on one point: no 
mode of spending idle hours, in the tent, is so 
eagerly coveted as the delight of having something 
interesting to read. 

Therefore we once more urge forward the 
praiseworthy efforts which many good people are 
making to send the printed page io the camps of 
the Federal armies. But in addition to the more 
extensive and thoroughly organized means for 
general distribution, we suggest to the families 
and friends of individual soldiers that they seek 
opportunity to send, from time to time, such 
papers or books, properly mailed or expressed, as 
the brother or son whose welfare they seek would 
be known to relish if he were at home io read. 
So let every soldier in the army have a New 
Year’s gift of an honest newspaper, or a good book! 








Tue Deatn or tHe Monrror.—We have a 
word in memory of The Monitor. This little iron- 
clad, this unique curiosity of naval architecture, 
this giant of a famous Battle of Giants, now lies 
at rest from her labors, at the bottom of the sea. 
The “ Royal George” herself will not be more 
famous in history! The litile Cheese-Box of the 
Rip-Raps, though only a year old when she died, 
achieved in that year an undying fame. Though 
noW, like her antagonist the Merrimac, she is @ 
wreck under the waves, she earned her full value 
by brave service, and, in one sense, is not a loss. 
Our only pity is for the noble men who went down 
in her. Let us rescue their names from sinking! 

Why the Monitor should have sprung a leak, 
we know not. Was it some fault in the construc- 
tion? Mr. Ericsson esteemed her “as safe as & 
“corked bottle.” But it is @ satisfaction to know, 
in view of this disaster, that the several new Moni- 
tors, built, as popularly supposed, efter the plan of 
the first, were varied in many important particu- 
lars in Mr. Eriesson’s subsequent designs. As- 
surances are given that such a disaster to these 
new vessels is well-nigh impossible. 


May better luck attend the flock, than befell the 
mother-bird ! 





Tue Annvat Pew-Rentine in Plymouth chureh, 
Brooklyn, which came off last Tuesday evening, 
resulted in a total rental of $23,000—or an ad- 
vanee of $5,000 upon last year. The attend- 
ance at the sale was large, including not a few 
strangers, who came from curiosity to witriess the 
scene. The bidding was spirited, particularly for 
the best pews. It isa gratifying fact that, while 
high premiums were paid for about one-fourth of 
the pews, by men of ample means, the remainder 
of the sittings were sold at moderate prices, placing 
them within the easy reach of persons in mod- 
erate circumstances. It has been always @ rule, 
in fixing the valuation of the pews of Plymouth 
church, to rate one-third of the sittings high 
enough to cover two-thirds of the expenses of the 
church—so that the ining two-thirds of the 
building might be rendered accessible to persons 
of limited incomes. Notwithstanding the large 
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total receipts of last Tuesday evening, this rule 
was happily observed, and, as a consequence, the 
price for a pew was not made to bear heavily on 
any one. The annual auction-sale is made the 
occasion of much social pleasure, in the inter- 
change of personal salutations by the great con- 
gregation. The New Year begins auspiciously in 
Plymouth chureh for temporal prosperity: to 
which, may God add His manifold spiritual gifts ! 





HOME MISSIONS IN ILLINOIS. 


Our Western correspondent, “ Pirertm,” whose 
name in Chicago is Rev. J. E. Roy, has issued a 
circular to “The Congregational Churches and 
“Pastors of Illinois,” in reference to the work of 
Home Missions in that state. He says: , 

“ The American Missionary Association having 
relinquished its Western work, and the Presbyte- 
rians having withdrawn from the American Home 
Missionary Society, this latter institution is left to 
be supported, and to be used for the propagation of 
the Gospel in our land, by the churches of the Pil- 
grim Polity, a constituency, however, of 2,856 
churches, 256,119 members, and 2,593 ministers— 
enough to assume a heavy responsibility in this 

‘work, and to keep the Society in its full tide of 
operations.” 


The history of the Home Missionary Society’s 
work in the Great West is a history of peaceful, 
Christian conquest whose grand results are known 
only to the great Head of the Church. For in- 
stance, look at the following statement fora single 
state : 


“ Through the thirty-six years of the Society’s 
existence it has sustained in Illinois an average of 
65 missionaries = annum, with an average ap- 
Pe nag of $149, which makes the sum of 

348,600, furnished for the support of the Gospel 
in this state! The gp oregon to Illinois the 
last year were $11,920, while the receipts from 
this state were but $2,237 64. How large our debt 
of gratitude to this Society, which our churches 
may well say is ‘the mother of usall!’ And 
will they not be glad to respond with thank-offer- 
ings until the whole is refunded for the support of 
missionaries in the ‘ regions beyond ?’” 

In addition to this gratifying record, we quote 
another equally gratifying : 

“ Eighty-two of the Congregational churches of 
Illinois, three-fourths of which are missionary 
beneficiaries, report that 347 of their members, 61 
of their officers, and 929 from their congregations, 
an average of 16 persons, have enlisted in the 
war for Liberty and the Union. But this very 
drain upon the membership of our missionary 
churches increases their need of aid, and postpones 
the day of their self-support. Jt also shows what 
the pulpit has had to do with national affairs. 

“It1sa great satisfaction to the friends of the 
Society, that the position it took upon principle, six 
and a half years ago, in regard to slavery, is now 
confirmed by the awakened conscience of the North, 
and by the providence of God.” 

Never was any position taken by a great Chris- 
tian organization of more practical wisdom or 
moral grandeur than the protest of the American 
Home Missionary Society against that unrighteous 
and oppressive social system which has since 
risen in rebellion for the overthrow of the Repub- 
lic. While other benevolent societies, from erro- 
neous views of policy and expediency, refrained 
from taking a manly attitude against the National 
Sin, this Society, remembering only that it was 
“ put in trust with the Gospel of Christ,” uttered its 
testimony, “ not as pleasing men, but God, which 
“trieth our hearts.” How gloriously has the issue 
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Tue ConGREGATIONAL JourNAL, of New Hamp- 
shire, will not be printed during the year 1863. 
This suspension of one of the oldest religious jour- 

als in this country, whose history runs back forty- 
our years, excites anew our indignation at the 
high price of paper. But we hope that, when 
paper goes down, our New Hampshire friend will 
come up. 

The Oberlin Evangelist is forced in like manner 
to go into the shadow. This little sheet, ever 
welcome among our exchanges because of its long 
stedfastness to the cause of Freedom, has had an 
honorable career of a quarter of a century, fighting 
the good fight and keeping the faith. We hope to 
see its face again in better times ! 





* Banps or Hope.”—We are glad to notice the 
formation of “ Bands of Hope,” or Juvenile Tem- 
perance Societies, in and around New York. The 
idea of such organizations originated in England, 
and rapidly spread throughout Scotland and Ire- 
land. About six years ago, Mr. Revell, who 
had been active in the movement there, came to 
America and introduced the plan here. Under 
directions of the American Band of Hope Union, 
several Bands were formed, and joined by a large 
number of children. Since then, Mr. Revell has 
been to England and Ireland, and with the Army 
of the Potomac in this country. He has lately 
started several Bands of Hope in Brooklyn, where 
a meeting was lately held at the Pierrepont-street 
Baptist church, and a Band formed from the 
Sunday-school. 

On Saturday and Sunday week, two meet- 
ings were held at Riverhead, Long Island, by the 
Sons of Temperance. They were very success- 
ful, filling the largest church in the place. 

Hon. George Hall, Ex-Mayor of Brooklyn, is 
the President of the Union. 

Drunken Orriciats.—We have received from 
Boston 4 letter complaining of the great numbers 
of drunken officials in the service of the Govern- 
ment. Our readers may recollect that, some time 
ago, a petition was circulated throughout the 
Northern States, for signatures of women, praying 
the President of the United States to remove such 
unworthy men from his employ. This petiti6n, 
after receiving Thirteen Thousand names, was 
presented to Mr. Lincoln by Gov. Andrew of Mass- 
achusetis, who thus describes the President’s re- 
ception of it: 

My Dear Mapam: 

I have the pleasure to inform you that the peti- 
tion of the 12,384 women to the President of the 
United States was forwarded to me while in 
Washington, and was presented by me to the 
President in person, when I had the honor of read- 
ing to him the substantial parts of the petition. 

He heard it with very great interest, took it 
earefully in his hands, folded it up and placed it 
upon his desk as if for further examination, and 
pronounced words of blessing upon “ those dear 
“ souls” who had taken the subject of the petition 
so much to heart, expressing the earnest desire 
that they could know how much he had tried to 





I am most happy to have had it in my power to 
present your patriotic desires to the attention of 
the President, and am, 

With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun A. ANDREW, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 





A Worp rrom Cotumsvus, Ky.—A correspond- 
ent, “S. G. W,” writing to us from Columbus, 
Ky., says : 

“Last evening, while passing the meeting- 
house, which is very near my room, a few of the 
two hundred soldiers occupying it asked if I would 
not come in on the Sabbath, and hold a meeting 
with them, urging as a reason that they were 
‘hungry, yea starving for a Gospel sermon.’ I 
ay Gn ankg Tenino 

y morning, I sought a c' who was 
glad to come and preach. His discourse was full 
of rich practica). truth, and was listened to with 
tearful eyes.” 

Our correspondent then describes his visitations 
among the colored people of the neighborhood, 
five hundred of whom he found quartered in a 
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groupe, each over a fire, cooking rations. Hoe 


Bays : 

“Tt is amusing to hear the discussions among 
the men on the subject of their present distressed 
condition. One says, ‘Bredren, we’s come to de 
Red Sea, dat is jes where we am: de ’Giptians is 
behind us, de river is afore us; now what we 
wants isde rod. Dat is de prayers of Christians 
to take us over de river. Gabelief is great, but 
God will speak by-and-by through Massa Linkum, 
and say, Go forward—den we'll march. We must 
have patience.’” 


It will gladden the hearts of these humble men to 
know that, at length, God Aas spoken through Mr. 


Lincoln, saying, “Let my people go.” May God 
have them in his holy keeping ! 





A PATRIOTIC PSALM. 


Ir would be instructive to examine in detail the 
proofs of the terrible rate at which the American 
mind, ever since the Missouri Compromise, has 
trended away from the meridional line of principle 
which the fathers had laid down, as they drew 
their lessons of duty from the Bible. A striking 
illustration of the change might be found by com- 
paring the tone of the current political literature 
of the last twenty or thirty years with that of the 
first thirty years of our constitutional government- 
Mr. Adams said, perhaps, more than he under- 
stood, when he spoke of Mr. Monroe’s Adminis- 
tration as the end of the revolutionary period. 
The fathers of the Republic were almost unani- 
mous in their hostility to slavery, and the Missouri 
Compromise was an open abandonment of the line 
of political action which they had marked out for 
the Government which they had founded. Like 
all courses of wrong-doing, when once it diverges 
from the right, every step trends further and 
further from the line. Perhaps a still more marked 
illustration of the general apostasy may be found 
in the great change of public opinion on the rela- 
tion of religion to politics, by which it has come to 
be a received creed of our public men that religion 
ought to be kept entirely dissevered from politics, 
a notion wholly different from the tenor of 
Seripture. The spirit of the Psalms is not only 
thoroughly patriotic, and full of the most intense 
nationality, but in the most devout utterance 
there is found the most earnest love of country 
and its government. It was the country, its in- 
terests, its trials, its misfortunes, its deliverances, 
as related to the power and goodness of God, that 
chiefly formed the burden of these sacred songs. 
Read, for instance, the 83d Psalm, and note the 
imprecations hinted against those confederate 
conspirators who have said, “ Come, and let us 
“cut them off from being a nation; that the 
“name of Israel may be no more in remembrance.” 
President Dwight versified a part of this psalm 
with considerable force, as he was a chaplain in the 
army of the Revolution. But our later compila- 
tions of sacred song have all left out his version, 
as too secular, and the resuli is what we see—a 
nation brought to the very verge of extinction 
through the sheer apathy of patriotic feeling 
among the people. We copy some of the stanzas 
of what our fathers loved to sing, in the hope that 
deep adversity may at length teach their children to 
realize how far they have strayed from the patriot- 
ism which made us a free nation under the guid- 
ance of God’s Word: 


Lord, hast thou cast the nation off, 
Must we for ever mourn ; 

Wilt thou indulge immortal wrath, 
Shall mercy ne’er return? 


Lift up a banner in the field 
For those that fear thy name ; 

Save thy beloved with thy shield, 
And put our foes to shame. 


Go with our armies to the fight, 
Like a confed’rate God ; 

In vain confederate foes unite 
Against thy lifted rod. 


Our troops shall gain a wide renown 
By thine assisting hand ; 

Tis God that treads the mighty down, 
And makes the feeble stand. 





WE have received a note from Rev. William 
Isaacs Loomis, of Martindale Depot, in this state, 
mentioning that he has “ detected a serious error in 
“the calculated times of the apparent revolutions 
“ of the stars, which Sir Isaac Newton, Humboldt, 
“and Herschel thought to be infallibly true.” 

— EEE 


General Res. 


THE WAR 


THE PROSPECT ; EMANCIPATION AND VICTORY. 


The indications of motion last week faintly visible, 
have spread durimg the subsequent days into a broad 
glow of victory in the Southwest. Once more the 
future seems bright ; and as if by a relation of cause 
and effect, the Emancipation Proclamation has 
brought..close after it important advantages. The 
rebel main communication having been cut by a dar- 
ing dash at the East Tennessee Railroad, Rosecrans 
quickly moved upon Bragg and drove him southward 
after four days’ desperate fighting ; while at almost 
the same time Gen. Sherman, with determination 
and bravery not less, seems to have stormed and 
occupied Vicksburg. These two achievements, if 
properly followed up, give us the whole of Tennessee 
and as much as we choose of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, cutting the rebel dragon in two, leaving its 
tail to writhe in the Texan prairies, while its head 
and shoulders are spread along the new Atlantic 
Free States, and its impotent jaws snap at Gen. 
Burnside across the Rappahannock. Our fleets are 
im motion to deal deadly wounds at the remaining 
sea-ports of the rebels. They cannot afford to keep 
Lee’s army north of Richmond while their territory 
and forces at the Southwest are swept away behind 
them ; and if they turn te march southward, Burn- 
side follows—it has been even intimated that he hag 
already advanced again. 


THE PROCLAMATION. 

The Emancipation Proclamation, by which God has 
given to President Lincoln the privilege of conferring 
freedom on three and @ half millions of men, was 
issued according to promise on January 1. It will be 
found in another column. Read it and thank God. 


THE DIVERSION BEHIND GRANT AND ROSECRANS. 

As Grant moved south from Corinth and Rosecrans 
east from Nashville, Sherman at the same time 
being about to go down the river from Memphis; a 
comparatively undefended area was left behind these 
armies, into which rebel expeditions were promptly 
sent to break up our communications with the North, 
take our detached troops, and otherwise operate to 
keep our main armies from moving. These expedi- 
tions have succeeded in doing many small mischiefs, 
but not in impeding or seriously inconveniencing any- 
body except Grant, who was foolishly drawing sup- 
plies over the immense railroad line from Cairo, 
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whipped, and was at the last accounts on the full run 
out of Kentucky again, in a very tattered condition. 
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| Murfreesboro, resulting in # complete victory py 
Rosecrans over and the retreat of 


the rebel army. The battle was 1 d by extraor. 
dinary skill in the generalship of the rebels, which 
was, for the first time in the war, met by equa! or 
superior skill in battle tactics on our own side. 

—This battle has been long preparing ; Rosecrans 
having delayed his advance from Nashville until his 
preparations and supplies should be to his satisfac. 
tion, and Bragg having posted himself at Murfrees. 
boro, 25 or 30 miles 8. E. of Nashville, and orcupied 
his leisure by superintending the rebel guerrilla and 
cavalry operations to the north and rear of Nashville. 
—Rosecrans’s army, usually estimated at some 
45,000 men, moved out of Nashville at 6. o’clook, 
Friday morning, Dec. 26, in three grand divisions, 
the right under Gen. McI). McCook, the center un- 
der Gen. Thomas, and the left under Gen. Crittenden. 
During Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, with constant 
skirmishing against rebel outpests, pickets, and caval- 
ry detachments, the three armies pushed forward. 
and Sunday evening encamped in one great line of 
battle on the hither side of a creek, 7 or 8 miles. from 
Murfreesboro. On Monday the 29th, the army ad- 
vanced again, contrary to expectation, crossing 
Stewart’s Creek without opposition, and advancing 
to within 6 miles of Murfreesboro. Tuesday was 
used in reconnoitering the rebels, against whose line 
of battle array the Union army had at length come. 
is line was on the west side of Stone's River, 
which tuns northward to the Cumberland, west of Mur- 
freesboro. During the afternoon, McCook and Thomas 
advanced near the enemy ; and Rosecrans, learning 
that Bragg was preparing to overwhelm McCook, and 
thus get round our right and cut us off from Nashville, 
prepared to meet him by the very same trick, by hoht- 
ing back his attack, and throwing our left upon Mur- 
freesboro. Wednesday was the first day of actual 
fighting, and opened according to this plan ; but Mc- 
Cook was overwhelmed by the enormous weight and 
fury of the rebel attack, their soldiery, as at Rich- 
mond, being crazy with whiskey and gunpowder ; and 
doubling McCook back, they heavily pressed our cen- 
ter ; Rosecrans himself restoring the fight by daring per- 
sonal leadership, when Thomas’s line began to give 
way. Our intended attack on the left was also met with 
unexpected fury, and it could not advance ; our cen- 
ter was again almost broken, and again restored by 
Rosecrans in person ; in the after part of the day the 
rebels shifted their chief attack to our left, with along 
and furious assault, but darkness stopped the fight, 
which had lasted from daybreak, the rebels having on 
the whole had the advantage decidedly, telegraphing 
a complete victory to Richmond, and occupying in 
fact the ground that our army had held in the morning. 

Thursday morning, the inspirited rebels attacked, 
still striving to flank our right and cut us off from 
Nashville. This day’s fighting consisted (briefly) of 
a furious and unsuccessful assault on our right, fol- 
lowed by another on our center, in which the rebels 
were repulsed with serious loss by Thomas and Crit- 
tenden, and another assault, apparently aimed to cut 
between our center and right, also repulsed. This 
day’s serious fighting was over by a little past noon, 
the rebels being finally repulsed with tremendous 
slaughter by the fire of a hundred guns which Rose- 
crans massed and opened upon their center ; and the 
rest of the day was spent in skirmishes and man- 
euvels. 

During Thursday night the enemy’s commands, still 
indicating maneuvers agaiust our right, were distinctly 
heard in our camps. Rosecrans, suspecting a trick, 
early threw a brigade over the creek along which the 
battle was fought. The fore part of the day was 
spent in skirmishing; in the afternoon a powerful 
attack was made upon this brigade; it was driven 
across the river, was supported in turn, and an ob- 
stinate infantry and artillery combat ensued. At 
last Negley’s Divisidn charged, and the rebel line 
before him broke; the 78th Pa. charged the 26th 
Tenn. and took their colors; another regiment 
charged and captured a battery ; a great shout went 
up along our whole line; quick-eared Rosecrans 
heard victory in the air, and instantly ordered our 
whole line forward, and with shouts and enthusiasm 
the army advanced, established its left beyond the 
creek, its center in the enemy’s previous position, 
and its right in the place it had lost at first. The 
enemy’s strength was evidently waning. 

The fighting in the first part of Saturday was of 
little import. The day was wet and stormy. In the 
course of the day, however, the obstinate rebels ad- 
vanced upop our whole line. Our men, largely en- 
sconced in rifle-pits, received them with a damaging 
fire, repulsed them repeatedly, and, a general charge 
being made, our whole line crossed the river, and 
was only prevented by the darkness from entering 
Murfreesboro that night. In the night Bragg and his 
beaten host ran away Southward, and on Sunday 
Gen. Rosecrans’s advance entered Murfreesboro, and, 
as soon as possible, sent Negley on after the enemy. 
We have no details of any further fighting with 
them. 

EAST TENNESSEE OPENED AT LAST. 

The Lynchburg Republican of New Year's Day 
brings us the exhilarating news that a force of 5,00) 
cavalry has penetrated ninety miles into Tennessee 
through Pound Gap, reached the East Tennessee Rail- 
road, the main and immeasurably important rebel line 
of communication, burned the two important bridges 
over the Watauga and Holston Rivers, and broken up 
the railroad so that it will require several weeks to 
repair it. This daring and splendid dash has accom- 
plished two objects ; first, to prevent the re-enforce- 
ment from Richmond of Bragg in front of Rosecrans, 
and second, to make the price of brown sugar and 
molasses jump‘up ten per cent. in Richmond! 

VICKSBURG. 

The accounts which have reached us from Vicks- 
burg are too confused and indistinct to allow any 
unconditional assertions. It would seem that Gen. 
Sherman, coming down the river, went up the Yazoo, 
Janded in the rear of the rebel defenses ; by desper- 
ate fighting stormed three successive lines of intrench- 
ments, finally entered, and now holds, the city. But 
we prefer not to rejoice yet. Murfreesboro must 
satisly us for this time. 

GEN. GRANT ON THE JEWS. 


Gen. Grant ordered all the Jews out of his depart- 
ment the other day, for illegal extortions, etc. They 


rallied in great strength, aud quickly got themselves 
ordered back by the President. 


THE MONITOR LOST AT SEA. 


The Monitor has ended her short and singularly ro- 
mantic history by foundering at sea, south of Cape 


Wednesday, Dec. 31. She left Fortress Monroe, in 
tow of the gun-boat Rhode Island, on Monday the 
29th, the Passaic going with her, both on their way to 
active duty on the Southern coast somewhere. She 
proceeded prosperously until Tuesday evening, when 
it came on to blow, and a heavy sea rose, which 
struck under her “overhangs” forward and aft, and 
caused her to spring aleak. Her pumps kept her free 
for some hours, but the leak increased beyond their 
power, and by about 11 p.m., the water began to put 
out the fires. Signals were now made to the Rhode 
Islgiid, and after much delay and difficulty from the 
violence of the sea, boats were got out, and most of 
the ship’s company transferred to the Rhode Island, 
being 7 officers and 40 men ; 4 officers and 12 men 
were losi ; some of them apparently stupified by fear, 
and refusing to come off the turret into the boat, and 
some being lost in trying to get on board the gun-boat. 

The other Monitors have been rendered much 
stronger and more seaworthy than their lost elder 
sister. But they are none of them anything but float- 
ing batteries for smooth water; and similar catastro- 
phes may surely be expected if they are sent to sea. 


THE COURTS-MARTIAL, 


There is no new or final information from the 
Buell, McDowell, or Porter courts-martial. 


THE RIVER GUERRILLAS. 
The system of stern and prompt retaliation for 
attacks on steam-boats, by burning down a town for 


every steamer, has been so effective that the business 
is now nearly.closed up. 


ANOTHER NAVAL EXPEDITION. 

Still another fleet, with a powerful division of 
troops under Gen. Naglee, and sundry iron-clads, 
sailed from Fortress Monroe for some point unknown, 
on Dec. 31. 


DR. BULLARD ON WESTERN HOSPITALS. 


Dr. Talbut Bullard has been inspecting the hospitals 
of Gen. Rosecrans’ department, on behalf of Indiana. 
The points to which this energetic and well-qualified 
physician testifies are of interest to a large part of the 
West. They are briefly as follows : ; 

The Army of the Cumberland (that of Rosecrans) in 
the field is “in first-rate health.” The Bowling 
Green hospitals “are now in clean, first-rate order, 
under the kind, energetic, and skillful care of Surgeon 
Pierson with a good corps of assistants.” The reason 
why thé hospitals on the Ohio River are so full is, 
that so many sick have been sent in from detached 
posts throughout Kentucky. The so-called “conva- 
lescent” camps and barracks are attended with great 
difficulties, owing to the heterogeneous and unorga- 
ized state of the soldiers there, and the inefficiency of 
too many of the officers in charge ; whereas strict 
discipline is especially nec in them. The bad 
condition of the Gallatin hospitals was due to a sudden 
rush all at once of new recruits, and of patients sent 
up to relieve Nashville. The Nashville Saat 
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‘Me. MASON JONES 


WILL DELIVER BIS 
ORATION ON GARIBALDI 
AT THE 
BROADWAY TABERNACLE CHURCH, 
Corner Thirty-fourth street and Sixth avenue, 
On Saturday evening, January 10, at 73 o’clock. 
Doors open half-past 6. Tickets 25 cents. 


—_—-—— —_——— + - - 

‘Cuvunce or TH8 Purtrans.—The second in the series of dis- 
“courses by Rev. Dr. Cheever on the In tion and Divine 
Infallible’ Authority of the Bible as the Word of God, in 
‘answer to the assault by Bishop Colenso, will be delivered 
in the Church of the Puritans next Sabbath evening at half- 
past seven. 

OmRISTIAN ALLIANCE.—The Second Anniversary of this Alli- 
ance will occur Sunday evening. at its place of worship, City 

Ve . 








Assembly Rooms, Broadway. Tyng, the President, 
will preside, and distingul hed s will address the 
meeting. The Annual port Lil'be presented by the Sec- 
retary. 











, ‘Edward Bulkley E 

Emerson—In this city, Dec. 22, Edw ey Emerson. 

40, a son of the ine Rev. Samuel M. Emerson, formerly 
of Manchester and afterwards of Heath, Mass. 

Larnarop—On Wednesday morning, Dec 31, Jane S., wife 
-of Richard D. Lathrop, aged 49 oe 

Lyman—Of diphtheria, at Washington, Conn., on the 12th of 
December last, Jennie R., youngest child of Rev. Ephraim 
Lyman, aged 5 years and 10 months. 

Canrenter—In N. Pownal, on the 22d inst., Mrs. Eliza C. 
wife of Andrew P. Carpenter, and daughter of Hon. John 
Wright, lately deceased. She was the mother of six children, 
and left a husband and four children, one an infant daughter, 
to feel the doss of more fegee | care and devotion than 
usually falls to the lot of any family. 

None saw her but to admire her; none knew her well but 
to love her excellent = of mind and heart. 

With heaven-born pity for the sorrowing, her heart sympa- 
thized, her words comforted, and her hand relieved Her 
work is done, and well done. 

Lane—in Brooklyn, L. I., on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 28, 
Elizabeth S., wife of Anthony Lane, in the 51st year of her 
age. 

For those who knew her well, there needs no word of 
praise. Converted in early life, she steadfastly continued in 
the faith of Christ ; and as daughter, wife, mother, and friend, 
she was always loving and true. As an early abolitionist, 
wien it cost something to be one,) she aided many a fleeing 

itive, and labored and prayed for the emancipation of the 
slave in our land, and was permitted to see and rejoice in its 
dawning. Actively engaged as one of the managers of the 

Home for the Friendless for many years, she felt deeply for 
the friendless youth who were thus aided. And almost to the 
day of ber departure, she was engaged in providing ~e-* 
stores for the soldiers and clothing for the freedmen. Sud- 
denly called to depart, she seemed to suffer no pain, nor to 
be conscious of weeping friends around her dying pillow, but 

acefully breathed out her life and waked in heaven, 

* without seeing death”—almost a translation. 
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MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMOUM, 


THE GREAT UNEQUALED PREPARATIONS FOR RE 
STORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR, 


READ TESTIMONIALS. 
From a Distinguished Minister. 

Rev. B. P. Sronz, D.D., Concord, N. H., writes: ‘‘ Having 
Made an experiment of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Re- 
storer and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. 
My hair, which was QUITE GRAY, IS NOW RESTORED TO ITS ORIGI- 
WAL CoLoR., I recommend them to the public as the Best AR- 
TIOLE YET DISCOVERED FOR THE HAIR.” 


WSold by druggists everywhere. Depot No. 198 Green- 
wich st. N ew Fork. 7 - 


DOCTORS APPROVE, 


Dr. J. R. DILLINGHAM, Edgartown, Dukes county, Mass., 
writes : “‘ One of my family, whose hair has been gra for a 
number of years, commenced using Mrs. S. A. Allen’ World’s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its 
virtues ; but contrary to expectation, the hair is now of a 
natural color, lifelike and beautiful.” 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Dsrot No, 198 GREENWICH STREET, N. Y. 
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Cpr anentay IRON WORK, 


Wrovent, Cast, anp WIRE. 


‘IRON RAILINGS, GATEWAYS, PIERS, BALCONIES, VE- 
RANDA, and FARM FENCES, TREE GUARDS, STALL 


‘GUARDS, MANGERS, and WINDOW GUARDS, 


IRON FURNITURE, 


Bedsteads, Cradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, all kinds. 
Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE mailed on receipt of four 

Three-Cent Stamps. 

HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 


No, 259 Canal street, near Broadway, N. Y. 





i | D. OLMSTED & COQ., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Lrwaw Barep. Franois BRADLBY. 
L@AN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


INVESTMENTS MADE AT EIGHT TO NINE PBR €ENT. 
INTEREST, AMPLY SECURED BY MORTGAGE 
ON PROPERTY IN CHICAGO. 

NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED, 


References to correspondents at different 


ints East will 
be furnished, with circulars, giving details of business, to any 
one applying by letter. 


rue NEW NATIONAL LOAN. 





SIX PER CENT. BONDS or rar GOVERNMENT 
FOR SALE AT PAR. 





The interest on these Bonds is at the rate of Six per cent. 
Pwd Annum, and is payable Ist of May and November, in 

OLD. They are called ‘ Five-Twentis,” because redeema- 
bie at the option of the Government after five or within 
twenty years. 

The Coupon Bonds are issued in denominations of $50, 
$100, $500, $1,000, and the Registered Bonds in denomina- 
aions of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 

We have made arrangements to keep on hand a constant 
supply of all denominations for sale, at the same rate at 
rwhich they are issued by the Government, viz.: Par; In- 
PBREST TO COMMENCE FROM THE DATE OF PURCHASE. 

We are thus enabled to save parties all trouble and delay 
in funding Legal Tender Notes, or otherwise investing in 
these Bonds. . 

Orders or inquiries by mail will receive prompt attention, 
and the Bonds will be sent to any address by mail or express 
as desired. Payment may be made in Current Bank-noies, 
Drafts on City Banks, or U. 8. Legal Tender Notes. 

These Bonds are the Cazarsst GoVERNMENT SECURITY NOW 
@N THE MARKET, and ipay the LarGgsr Inrgergst on their cost. 

They are destined to become the BEST KNOWN, MOST 
POPULAR, and MOST AVAILABLE of all the Bonds of the 
Government. 

The operation of the National Tax Law, which it is now 
‘certain wiil produce double the income originally antici- 
peted, will make the issues of the United States Government 

e safest and most desirable investment in the world. 
They are in reality a First Mortgage on everything in the 
country, as no Railroad or Corporation of any kind can pay 
a dividend, or the interest on its own issues, until it has con- 
‘tributed out of its gross income, through the operation of the 
Tax Law, to the oeppest of the National Credit. 

mage are fe mds upon By the an a 
relies, through the confidence a atriotism of the é, for 
eontinued financial support. - 4 oe 

We keep them for sale to encourage investment in them, 
to give the public convenient access to them, and to aid the 
Government by promoting their rapid absorption; and the 
iaventee —y hi sh pe contributes to the direct 
and immediate suppo: e Nation asury. 

FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
And Dealers in all Issues of Government and other First- 
Class Securities, No. 38 Wall st., N. Y, 


wrens H. MARSTON, 
No. 36 WALL STREET, 


BANKER AND BROKER. 


WANTED. 


U. 8, DEMAND NOTES, for paying duties. 4 
.8. ONE-YEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 





BF Stocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
SION at the Board of Brokers. 
OMAS DENNY & CO. 
No. 8 JAUNCY COURT, No. 39 WALL ST., 


Buy and Sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and Government 
Securities, at the Board of Brokers, for cash or on time. Or- 





ders by mail or otherwise will receive prompt attention. Our 
— Financial Circular furnished vrat tously on appli- 





““ZTILUS HAIR DYE. 50 CENTS._BLACK OR 
BROWN. 


The best in use for Color, Durability, etc. Warranted. 
it, No. 1 Barclay st N.Y. sts 
fe TS eaearelay, street, I Y., and sold by all Drage! 





i aa CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, 


for Sore Eyes, Deafness, P worst 
forms of Catarrh and Bronchitis. tee Sicha et your 


th 
st, a Box will be t fr 
, or Four for One Dalia, by the Fropritor, thirty-one 
oe — -_-- J. — 0, No. 214 wich st., N. ¥. 


A. °°2"8 SONS, 
+ 


-All who want a Crutch or Cane 
‘Gall on Cox, in Maiden lane.” 
At No, 25. 








ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. ' 
“Your Trocuss are too well and favorably known to need 
commendation.” 
; Hon. Caas. A. Pagups, Pres, Mass. Senate. 
“ My communication with the world has been very much 
enlarged by the Lozenges which I now carry always in my 
pocket ; that trouble in my Throat (for which the Troches are 
a specific) having made me often a mere whisperer.” 
N. P. Wruats. 
“I have never changed my mind respecting them from the 
first, excepting to think yet better of that which I began 
thinking well of.” , 
Rev. Henry Warp BascaEs. 
“ Great service in subduing Hoarsmwnas.” 
Rev. Danret Wiss, New York. 
“ The Trocags are a staff of life to me.” 
Prof. Epwarp Norra, 
Pres. Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
“‘A simple and elegant combination for Coughs, etc.” 
Dr. G. F. BrazLow, Boston. 
“T recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 
Rev. E. H. Caarin. 
“‘ With me the use of the Troches is an absolute necessity, 
and I cannot understand how any officer, who is called upon 
by his position to use his voice in command, can succeed 
without them.” Epw’p F. Jonzs, Colonel Mass. 26th. 
“They have suited my case exactly, relieving my throat 
and clearing the voice so that I could sing with ease.” 
T. DucHarme, 

Chorister French Parish Church, Montreal. 
OBSERVE.—As there are imitations, be sure to obtain 
only ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches,” which by long expe- 
rience have proved their value, having received the sanction 
of physicians generally, and testimonials from eminent men 
throughout the country. 

Sold by all Dealers in Medicines at 25 cents per Box. 
Military Officers and Soldiers should have them, as they 
can be carried in the pocket and taken as occasion requires. 


ames “H. WATKINS, 


No. 210 BROADWAY, Cor. FULTON, 

Retail Dealer in Furs, Hats, and Caps. A good assortment 
constantly on hand, marked at their selling price. From his 
motto, we cheerfully recommend our customers—One Price 
asked, and no other taken. 


ROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MACHINES. 
Acknowledged to be Superior to all others. 


No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies throughout the United States, 


GEWING-MACHINES 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


FINKLE & LYON 
SEWING-MACHINES, 


With Tucker and Marker, and Improved Universal Hemmer. 
The best Machines for Family use. Call and examine. 


OFFICE, No. 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


” ASSORTMENT OF SKATES AND 
SKATE FIXINGS, will be found at the 
“CENTRAL PARK SKATE EMPORIUM.” 
Skates from 25 cents to $25, and in faet everything in the 
skating line (except ponds) to suit all , sexes, tastes, and 
purses. PARLOR SKATES. CONOVER & WALKER, 
No. 474 Broadway. 














a 





G*- M. TRACY’S 


IMPROVED FRENCH 


Perfect a 
= oppo: 
order from measure, and a perfect fit warranted. A large 
assortment of men’s warm undergarments, such as— 
aker-knit Undershirts and Drawers, Shaker flannel 
Undershirts and Drawers, Scarlet wool Undershirts and 
Drawers for Rheumatics, English merino Undershirts and 
Drawers, Cardi Jackets, Dressing-robes, Lambs-wool 
and Cotton Half-hose, Suspenders, Gloves, Cravats, Neck- 
ties, and Stocks, Scarfs, etc., at very low prices. 


GEO. M. TRACY, Agent, 
Hose. 


No. 95 William street. 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
MEN’S CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
GLOVES, 
TIES, SCARFS, ETC. 
SS DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER.“GS 
A. RANKIN & CO., 
No. 96 BOWERY and 
No, 165 Fifth avenue, 


YOKE. 


Shirt Manufactory, No. 95 William street, 
te Platt street, N. Y. Fine shirts made to 





Corner of Twenty-second street. 
Established in 1823, 
LATED WARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. — 
Since the tax upon Silver Ware, what a rush there is, to be 


sure, for 
GOOD PLATED GOODS, 


Upon which there is no tax levied. I have only time, in the 
midst vy hurrying business, to say, that the best place to ob- 


GENUINE ARTICLE 
is at the well-known store of 
LUCIUS HART, 
Nos, 4 and 6 Burling Slip. 


ALESMEN WANTED IN EVERY TOWNSHIP 
in the United States to sell the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES- 
WRINGER. The only Wringer with the “‘ Patent Cog- Wheel 
Regulator.” No other can be warranted to stand service, 
R. C. BROWNING, 
No. 345 Broadway, New York. 
M&F Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


NOLDIERS, SEE TO YOUR OWN HEALTH; DO 

not trust tothe army supplies. Cholera, Fever, and Bowel 
Complaint will follow your slightest indiscretion. HOLLO- 
WAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT should be in every man’s 
knapsack. The British and French troops use no other 
medicine. Only 25 cents per Box or Pot. 


OURAUD’S ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP, 

it is wellknown, cures TAN, PIMPLES, FRECKLES, 
SALT RHEUM, BARBER’S ITCH, CHAPS, CHAFES, 
TENDER FLESH, etc., besides being the vey best shaving 
compound ever invented. GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 
uproots the hair from low foreheads, upper lip, or any part 
of the body, safely and quickly—warran 
LIQUID ROUGE, 
for pale lips and cheeks. 

LILY WHITE, 

for flushed, red. and heated faces. 
GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
for the skin and complexion. 














HAIR DYE, 
instantly converts rec, gray, or light hair to a beautiful 
black or brown, without staining the skin. ° 


HAIR RESTORATIVE, for the hair to grow, and makes 
stiff wiry hair soft, glossy, and silky. 

At Dr. GOURAUD’S established depot, No. 453 Broadway, 
(removed from the old depot, established a quarter of a cen- 
tury. at 67 Walker st.,) N. Y., Mrs. HAY’S, Brooklyn, BATES, 
129 Washingion st., Boston, and by druggists generally. 


ARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular 
experience of many years, as the 
BEST SALINE APERIENT, ° 

oy to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requir- 
ng 2 

GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 

OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 

Itis in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles to 
keep in any climate, and merely requires water poured upon 
it to produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 

Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO,, 

No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 

And for sale by Druggists generally. 


M otmers | MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW S SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN. 

This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the 
most experienced and skillful Nurses in New England, and 
has been used with never-failing success in THOUSANDS OF 
CASES. 

It not only relieves the child from Pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and 
energy to the whole system. It will almost instantly relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BOWELS AND WIND COLIC, 

and overcome Convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, 
end indeath. We believe itthe Best and Surest Remedy in the 
World, in all cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHEA IN CHIL- 
DREN, whether arising from Teething or from any other cause. 

Full directions for using will accompany each boitle. 

None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PER- 
KINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

Sold ‘by all i Medicine Dealers. 

ce,.No. 13 Cedar street 
PrincPRICE ONLY 25 CENTS PER BOSTLE 


—_—_—__- = 
TLANTIC SAVINGS-BANK, 
CHATHAM SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
from 10 to 2, and from 5 to 7 p.m. 
its from 25 cents to $5, PER 
I PAID on sums of $500 and under. 


Deposits made, on or ae January 20, will receive 
jpterest as from anuary 1. fe deli 
Jos. P. Coorar, Sec’y. ’ CHAS. D. BAILEY, Treas Sed. 




















pres NATIVE WINES. 


The Subseriber offers for sale a PURE LIGHT WINE made 
from the Native Grapes of Worcester co., Mass., by Mr & H. 
Atuzn of Shrewsbury. 

It will not be found to satisfy the lovers of heavy foreign 
wines, which, even when genuine, are highly fortified with 
Alcohol, to prepare them for exportation, and in the majori- 
ty of cases are only skillful imitations, made from neutral 
spirits, water, and drugs ; but those who have drunk the 
pure light German Wines, or the Chablis Wine of France, and 
have a taste for them, will appreciate such as is offered by 
the subscriber. Invalids who require a mild, safe stimulant ; 
good livers, who like a palatable dinner wine ; and officers of 
, who desire to procure a well-authenticated and 
surely genuine article for Communion purposes, are respect- 
fully solicited to purchase it. Any person desiring to do so 
will be at liberty to apply Chemical Tests to samples of any 
of the stock on hand. 


GEO. E. WHITE, 
No 56 Cliff st., New York. 
a SKATES!! SKATES!!! 
A Splendid Assortment of 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
Fine Sxarzs 





at 
WHITE & NICHOLS, 
No. 208 Fuuron Street, 
Brooklyn. 
) eeacntntreneiatenes HOTEL, 





OORNER 
BROADWAY AND FRANKLIN STREET. 
CONNECTED WITH 
TAYLOR’S CELEBRATED SALOON. 





ERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW 
YEAR.—The lady readers of The Independent can 
obtain beautiful Gaiter ts, Balmorals, Gentlemen’s Em- 
oroidered Toilet Slippers, Boys’ Patent Leather Boots, with 
Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Infants’ Boots and Shoes of all 
styles and prices, at 
MILLER & CO.’S, No. 387 Canal street, 


Gc AND GLASS. 


A Fine Assortment of 





RICHLY DECORATED DINNER AND TEA SETS, 

From $50 to $200. 
ANTIQUE AND ETRUSCAN MANTEL VASES, 

BRONZE AND PARIAN STATUARY, 

FINE CUT GLASS, 
SUPERIOR ALBATA SILVER-PLATED GOODS, 
Ero., Ero., 
AT 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Nos. 238 and 240 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


R. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS CURED 

Mr. Richardson of Norwich, Conn., proprietor of ‘ Dr. 
Sweet’s Liniment,” of a two-weeks violent Neuralgia in 30 
minutes. Read B. M. Bailey’s statement how he astonished 
the doctors in Western New York. The evidence of their 
efficacy in Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Earache, etc., is 
now ye ee Mailed, paced po to any address, on 
receipt of price—15 cents for small size, 37 cents for large. 
Physicians and dealers supplied by return mail, post-paid, at 
wholesale price. Address WM. B. HURD & CO., Tribune 
Buildings, New York. 


REAL REMEDY. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 

These Pills expel the principle of disease, and increase the 
principle of life. Dr. Lull of Potsdam, who has used them 
twenty years in his praetice, says, ‘“‘ They are a vegetable 
compound which invigorate, cleanse, and purify the blood, 
correct and regulate all the secretions ; and, by purgation, 
discharge the whole mass of morbid matter from the system 
without reducing the strength.” They are admitted to be the 
best purgative and anti-bilious medicine ; and have not their 
equal for rheumatism, colds, coughs, asthma, etc., etc., and 
as purifiers and sweeteners of the blood they are without a 
rival. 








STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN BULMER, 
This December 4, 1862. 
United States Marine Artillery, at Newbern, N. C., says 
that his second lieutenant, Charles R. Doane, twas attacked 
with typhoid fever : that he continued to grow worse, and 
was given up by the doctors, who had been unable to open 
his bowels. Captain Bulmer concluded to try a dose fof 


childhood. He gave seven overnight, and requested the 
nurse to give seven more in the morning. The effect was 
thorough ; the delirium passed off, and the young lieutenant 
was easy, and evidently much better ; in the’evening he was 
able to get up. He took the pills a few days, continuing to 
improve, and the typhoid fever was cured. He was then at- 
tacked with fever and ague. Again the pills were relied 
upon, and they cured his fever and ague also. Ina few days 
he was fully restored to health. 
I call upon the Surgeon-General to see to it that a supply 
of Brandreth’s Pills are among the medicinal stores. 
B. BRANDRETH, M. D. 

Principal Office, Brandreth Building, New York, also No. 4 
Union square; Wright’s, corner Houston and Lewis streets ; 
No, 296 Bowery ; Campbell’s, No. 301 Fighth avenue ; and by 
all dealers. Plain, 25cents ; Sugar-coated, 12 cents per box, 
with full directions. 

Ask for new style. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS BY E. D. HUDSON, M.D., 
Clinton Hall, (up stairs,) Astor place, N. Y. 
SOLDIERS PROVIDED, WITHOUT COST, 
by commission of the Surgeon-General of the U. S. Army. 


Feet for Limbs shortened by Hip Disease—an important in- 
vention. Descriptive Pamphlets, with reference, sent free. 


R. DANIELS, LATE PROFESSOR OF SUR- 

ery in the Penn. Medical College, Philadelphia, gives 
special atvention to the treatment of Prigs, Fisrua, DisEaszs 
OF THE GeNITo-URINARY ORGANS OF BOTH SEXES, TUMORS, CAN- 
cers, etc. Office, No. 221 Sixth ave, near 14th st., New York. 


(KLOTHING, CLOTHING, 














CLOTHING FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
JOSEPH BRYAN, 
No. 214 Futton Street, 
Between Clark and Pineapple streets, 
Has now on hand an 


IMMENSE ASSORTMENT 


OF GOOD STYLES AND FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, 
WHICH HE OFFERS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


The Custom Department, which is an establishment of 
itself, is filled with the Choicest and most Desirable Goods, 
many of them specialties, which will be made up to Order 


in the best manner. 
JOSEPH BRYAN, 


No. 214 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 
AMERICAN MUSEUM. 





_ UM’S 


Miss LAVINA WARREN’S 

debut at the Museum has been most brilliant. 

THE HOUSE IS CROWDED TO OVERFLOWING by the 

elite of city and country, and a more delighted company 

was never seen. 

THE LITTLE QUEEN OF BEAUTY 

is the admiration of all eyes. Such a beautiful face. such 

an elegant form, such grace and loveliness, could but 
COMMAND UNIVERSAL ADURATION. 

She holds levees every day and evening. She is still 


imient on 
VISITING THE COURTS OF EUROPE, 
and will remain here but a shorttime. She will be 
ON EXHIBITION EVERY DAY AND EVENING, 
From 10 o’clock a.m. till 10 p.m. She will be seen 
ON THE PLATFORM IN THE MAIN HALL 
Of the Museum at intervals, and 
ON THE STAGE IN THE LECTURE-ROOM 
During each Dramatic performance. 
Miss WARREN is undoubtedly the 
SMALLEST WOMAN ALIVE, 
The smallest ever known, who had 
ARRIVED AT MATURE AGE. 
She is 21 years old yet , 
ONLY 32 INCHES HIGH, AND WEIGHS BUT 30 LBS. 
HER FORM ¢IS - EXQUISITE, 
A perfect model of « woman, with as 
puane 4 FACE AS EVER SMILED 
Upen a sighing swain. 
She will be exhibited in company with 
COMMODORE NUTT, 


THE FAMOUS $30,000 NUTT, 
the smallest man ever known, making 
THE SMALLEST PAIR 
of hamen bel s oes. — = — 1 4 globe—in fact, 
zing in living su e est visions o: 
rats er: DEAN SWIFT'S LILLIPUTIANS. 
Also to be seen, at all hours every day and evening, 
ed and performed by the renowned Line Ts 
ted a riorm reno’ on-Tam 
anne PerOHERR -DRIESBACH, Phin 
ALBINO FAMILY, WHAT IS IT? MONSTER SNAKES, 
GRAND AQUARIA, LIVING SEAL, HAPPY FAMILY, 


a: ROUCICAULI’S GREAT IRISH DRAMA, 
COLLEEN BAWN; 
COLLEEN BAWN: 


0 
THE BRIDES OF GARRYOWEN. 


EVERY AFTERNOON AT 3 O'CLOCK, and =« :. 
EVERY EVENING AT 7%. 
Wr. 2 B. HARRISON, COMIC IMPROMPTU SINGER, 
Ramission 25 cents. Children under ten, 15 cents. 


ARE AND BEAUTIFUL WER-SEEDS 
free to all who the “ RURAL KEYSTONE CLUB.” 








|. Above all, itis 
Brandreth’s Pills, a medicine which he had used from his | 


pak wire PF OUR ToRD. 


Will be pablished aout the 15.4 of January, by 0. SCRIB- 
ner, 194 Grauid street, New York, 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD UPON EARTH, 


Considered in its Historical, Chronological, and Geographical 
Relations, by Rev. G. J. AxpsEws. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 650 
pages, price $2.) ‘ : 


The object of this work is to give an outline of the events 
of Christ’s earthly life as the Gospels—and to con- 
sider such critical difficulties as the n: = — The 

chrono respecting dates s birth, 

baptism, and death, and length of his , are 
cussed in brief pre essays—and all the men- 
tioned by the Evan are put so far as possible in chro- 
nol order. All important historical amd topographical 
occur. The aim of the 


ques are considered as ti 
author has been to furnish the reader with the results of the 
to pursue an independent ioveainaina Wine aoe 
to pendent inve: While to < 
men and theological students the work will present much 
critical matter, drawn from many sources—reference has also 
been had to the wants of Sabbath-school teachers, and of in- 
telligent lish readers. As the discussions refer simply to 
of our Lord’s life,in which all Christians have a 

the -~ bey mp in all b hes of th oh yh 

ranches 0: 
ig Am, e churc ve been 


C. S. HAS IN- PRESS: 


THE POLITICAL FALLACIES; an examination of the false 
Ce ey and refutation of the sophistical reasonings 
which have brought on this civil war, by Rev. Gzo. Junxin, 
D.D., LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, with brief explanatory Notes, or 
Scholia, by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D. 1 vel. Dame. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH, 
Rev. A. P. Stantey, D.D., author of Sinai and Palestine, 





istory of the Eastern Church, etc., etc. 1 vol. octavo. 
QNOcHINS =” 
RESULTS 
oF 
EMANCIPATION. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Translated from the French by Mary L. Boors, 
Translator ot Count de Gasparin’s works on America. 
A THOROUGHLY RELIABLE BOOK. A book of 
FACTS AND FIGURES, 
based entirely upon 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 
OF EVERY GOVERNMENT OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
Pronounced by the highest authorities a book which “ No 
SraTESMAN, LAWYER, CLERGYMAN, Or THOUGHTFUL ParrioTic 
Cr1zEN in the States 
CAN AFFORD 
to be without.” 
The first edition disappeared immediately. The interest 
felt in it by 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 
and all public men at 
WASHINGTON, 
(as well as by Jeff Davis, as proved by his late Retaliatory 
Proclammation,) 
is evidence of the 
IMMENSE IMPORTANCE 
of the book. 
It has been ordered for the use of the 
STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE VARIOUS COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 
at Washington. 
The Voice or THE Press is 
STRONGLY COMMENDATORY, 
abounding in such expressions as these : 
«‘ His (M. Cochin’s) book is as sound, morally, as itis truTH- 
FUL, HISTORICALLY.” , 
“It is aS VIGOROUSLY WRITTEN as it is FULL OF MATTER OF 
Fact.” e 
‘¢ COMPLETE, CAREFUL, THOROUGH.” 
Again : 


“It is at once CAUTIOUS and ELOQUENT, CANDID and ENTHUSI- 
Astic ; as sagacious as De Tocqueville’s work on America ; 
and as ardent as Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is 
ScreNtIFic in its arrangement, accurate in its display of facts, 
Logical in its reasoning, and cigar in its conclusions.” 
“The work is completely exhaustive, and forms @ TExT- 
BooK indispensable to €very STATESMAN OF PUBLIC SPEAKER 
designing to discuss the great question upon which hangs the 
thread of our national life, in the Caprner, in Con@rgss, in 
our Srate LeGisLatvres, before Lirerary SocrersEs, in the 
Puri, before the GENERAL PUBLIC, and in the NEWSPAPERS, 
No PUBLIC, PROFESSIONAL, SCHOOL, OF PRIVATE LIBRARY Will be 
considered at all complete hereafier, that does not contain 
Cochin’s Results of Emancipation and Results of Slavery.” 
“It should be in the hands of every practical legislator, and 
indeed of every man whose influence is to be felt in the mold- 
ing of our country’s legislation in 7HE CRISIS WHICH Is NOW 
UPON US.” - 


4 MOST TIMELY. 

Tt’ contains sust rue Inromwation WaNtTED, and wanted 
NOW, by every earnest citizen. 

This work received the highest prize, 3,000 francs, from the 
French Academy, and an order of knighthood was conferred 
on the author by Pope Pius IX.,in acknowledgment of its 
ability. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent free by mail on receipt of 
the price—$1 50. 


WALKER, WISE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, No. 245 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 
In Press : 


THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY ; 
COCHIN ON THE UNITED STATES. 
Translated by Mary L. Boot. 
The complement of the great work on 
THE RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION, 
will be passed rapidly through the press by 


WALKER, WISE & CO., 
BOSTON. 


: oe NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
NO. CXCVIII.—FOR JANUARY, 1863. 


CONTENTS. 


ArricLe I—Glacial Theories. IJ—Count Camillodi Cavour. 
IlI—Phases of Scholarship. IV—Popular Fallacies. V—Re- 
cent Works on Egyptoiogy. ViI—Recent French Literature. 
Vil—The —_— and Uses of Poetry. VIIi—Hurd’s Law of 
Freedom and Bondage. IX—The works of Rufus Choate. 
X—Professor Wilson, XI—French Histories of France. 
X1I—Critical Notices, XIIJ—New Publications. 








At the commencement of a new year of the Review, the 
Publishers would commend the work to the favor of the 
American public. To those acquainted with the literature of 
our country for the last forty years, this Review is too well 
known to need any word of praise. 5 

For nearly fifty years, it has been the vehicle through 
which the best minds in America have given their produc- 
tions to the public ; and, under its present Editor, it has well 
sustained its position as the leading work in the periodical 
literature of the country. 

The patronage of all interested in the highest class of peri- 
odical publications is requested to The North American Re- 
view. 

The Review is published quarterly, at five dollars a year. 
CRUSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 


eel -SCHOOL PERIODICALS, 1863. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 


A monthly paper for Teachers, Bible-Classes, Parents, etc., 
published monthly at the low rale of 25 cents per annum. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD, 
An illustraied paper for Children and Youth. 





Ss: ‘mi-monthly. 
- $2 


10 copiés for one year, semi-monthly . 00 
100 as ““ “ ee el ee 15 00 
100 rt “ “ monthly eee 7 50 

Address G. &. SCOFIELD. 


Am. S.-S. Union Depository, No. 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
M® RY’S MUSEUM 
For 1863. 
MERRY THE WHOLE YEAR FOR 41. 


This Young People’s Favorite contains the Choicest Stories 
and most Instructive Articles, from the pens of the Best 
Writers in the country. The January Number contains a fine 
Steel] Engraving of the well-known Rozsrt Mexry,, which 
will be sent to all new subscribers. Prize Trials, Enigmas, 
Music, Puzzles, etc., will be among the numerous attractions 
for the coming year. A Sewing-Machine given to any one 
sending 60 new subscribers. 

Terms, $1 per year ; 10 cts. single copies. 

Address J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 

No. 111 Fulton street, 
New York city. 


EV. DR. SHEDD’S SERMON. 


Just published by Gs SCRIBNER, No. 124 Grand st., N. Y., 
THE UNION AND THE WAR. 


A Sermon preached on Thanksgiv Day by Wm. G. T. 
Shedd, Associate Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
N.Y. Price 30 cents. . 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


{\N THE Isr OF JANUARY. 1863, WILL BE 
published for One Dottar a@ year, in advance, No. 1, 


Vol. IL, of 
MONTHLY, 


RELIGIOUS 
AND 
ENTERTAINING FAMILY VISITOR, 

combining interest with instruction, and intended chiefly for 
Sunday reading. A i Copy, will be sent for a three- 
cent stamp. Rev. JO T. HEWITT, 

. Editor and Publisher, 

is Fulton, Oswego co., N. Y._ 
Qo MUCH HAS BEEN DONE IN THE WAY 
K.) of Sewing-Machines, 2 id varieties and styles in- 


in 
rented, for doing so man: kinds of work insoman 
different wa s—in fact, eto each & 


has been 
f ion, that it 
ss ad ees wi et 
has just introduced which, for simplicity, speed, and 
anne , exceeds any of its predecessors Re- 
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| Pocton BANNING'S BRACES. 

For Drooping, Rapteres, and Pulmonary, Dyspeptic, Sytinuf, 
Vocal, and Female Derangements. Office No. 270 Livingston: 
street, Brooklyn. Write for his circular. 

From Professor Goddard, Philadelphia. 
od r have ZT = atte - practical or 
am 

—~ yt a and 











PAUL B. GODDARD, M.D. 
RE" THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


GODEY’S LADIE® BOOK. 
The Fairy Suwing-Meciiine —s Holiday Gift for the Work- 





As many of our readers aye anxious to agg what the 
new Sewing-Machine introduced by Mme. Demorszst, and 
alluded to in our Nevember number, is, we will tell them 
what we think of its uses and advantages. 


WHAT [ff Is. 

In the first place, it will attract attention from its dintinu- 
tive, fairylike size, and the ease with which it can be carried 
—an important matter toa seamstress or dressmaker —s : 
ed from house to house. It is contained in a box, nruch the }, 
size of an ord c album, and may be 
carri ¥ in use, it is attached 
table, after the fashion of a sewing-bird. 

whote motive power being 


HOW IT WORKS..- 

Its operation is wonderfully simple. An ordinary sewi 

needle is threaded, and placed in the groove ; the point must ‘ 
reach the center of the wheeis nearest the gauge, and for this 
reason the socket may be — a simple screw, turned 
backward or forward as the nee longer or shorter. 
This is the chief judgment required. The commencement of 
the seam is held tot 7 of the needle, which takes it up 
until the needle is full, when a reverse movement of the 
crank is made, the work drawn off, and it begins afresh. 


WHAT IT DOES. 

What no other sewing-machine attempts to do. It runs 
and does not stitch, it sews the more Taelicate materials, 
which an sewing-machine cuts ordraws. The cam- 
bric for infants’ clothing, the Swiss muslin for Swiss waists, 
skirts of soft fabric, Nansook mus and mousseline de laine, 
(all wool,) can be done beautifully by it. 

Bread els, mousselines, summer poplins, 


ths of fine ‘flann 
and all thin fabrics, can be run up with it. 

For the dressmaker, in spring and summer, it is invaluable ; 
for the household, it supplies a vacant place for more delicate 
uses. As in se by hand, one seamstress is required for 
heavy work, another only undertakes fine sewing, or certain 

8 of it, so with sewing-machines. Every owner of these 
ousehold blessings is willing to give five dollars for a 
“tucker” or “ henimer,” or any improvement that facilitates 
work—it is just the price asked for this little ay in the 
great harvest-field of industry, that modestly keeps its own 
place, nor seeks to usurp one already filled. It is a most 
useful and appropriate gift for the holidays, being packed for 
this purpose in a pay case, and ornamental in itself. 

The price is only $5. Address Maz. DEMDREST, No. 473 
Broadway, New York. 


| ata 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, Nos. 112 and 114 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL......: Ey ee LR ey eee $1,000,000 00 

ASSETS, Ist July, 1862....................40..00 1,585,679_10 

LIABILITIES........ isa waavpeehi oie ass Bese « 57,826 00 
ASSETS, 

Cash, Balance in Bank.............. ak ri al $143,439 66 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 


ESTES cE ae ERS See . 818,694 53 

Loans on Stocks, peveie on demand, (marke 
value of securities $162,030,).................. 110,769 31 
United States Stocks, (market value,)............ 750 00 


State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds, (market 


Interest due on Ist July, 1862, (of which $24,162 84 
since been received,).................-.. 
Balanee ih hands of Agents and in course of trans- 
mission from Agents on ist July, (of which 
$14,849 73 has since been received,)........... 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks,) 
Other Property, Miscellaneous items ............ 
Premiums due and uncollected om Policies issued 


TE. ey a eee re 1,326 89 


LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Lesses Outstanding on Ist July, 1862... . $57,456 32 
Due Stockholders on aecount former dividends... . 370 00 
This Company insures against loss or damage by Fire, and 
the risks of InnAND NavIcaTIon and TRANSPORTATION, On favor- 
able terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 

JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
\N ME. DEMOREST’S BEAUTIFUL FIRST PRE- 

mium $5 Running-Stitch SEWING-MACHINE. It is 
marvelously simple and efficient, and a beautiful poe 
Present. Sent free of Express charges, on the receipt of $5. 
Mme. Demonest, Ne. 473 Broadway. Or for full particulars, 
Specimen Sewing, etc., send stamp for Circular. 


PORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S 
Express, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. 8S, Government 
permission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, 


WASHINGTON, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Harper’s Ferry, New 
Orleans, Port Reyal, and other points, for half rates. Their 
Express is the oldest in the United States, 

Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as 
formerly. 

Mark packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


A BRILLIANT IDEA.—ONE OF MADAME 

DEMOREST’S Sewing-Machines as a present for wife 
or daughter. They are the prettiest little machines in the 
world, will last a-lifetime, never get out of order, and are 
exceedingly “‘ handy to have in the house.” They can be 
seen in operation at the Emporium, No. 473 Broadway.—New 
York Sunday Times, 


— BAY STATE 














FURNACE AND COOKING RANGE 


CHALLENGE COMPETITION. 
M. C. HULL, 


No. 288 Third avenue, 
Between Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth st., 
New York. 


NLY FIVE DOLLARS FOR A COMPLETE 

Sewing-Machine! Mme. Demorest has introduced, to 

the delight of the ladies, a novel, simple, and practical Sew- 

ing-Machine, at a price that bri it within the means of 
every family.—Appleton Crescent. 


C LOAKS. 








BRODIE’S 
VELVET and CLOTH 
CLOAKS 


are. as wsuaL, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


BEST styles, 


at 


No. 300 CANAL STREET. 


ME. DEMOREST'’S RUNNING-STIFCH SEW- 
ING-MACHINE, 
By Mrs, ANN S. STEPHENS. 

“* A length, the desideratum so long sought for combining 
usefulness, speed, and cheapness, has been gained, and the 
occupation of the seamstress converted into a pleasure. The 
simple structure of this compact and beautiful little machine 
will at once command attention ; and the speed, certainty; 
and ease with which the work is done will make it the favor- 
ite with the ladies. There is no complicated machinery, but 
easy and simple as hand sewing, it gathers, ruffles, tucks, 
runs up breadths, etc., with a magic swiftness. Such a petite 
rere avis is this little friend of woman. Look at the machine 
—think of its trifling cost, and then measure the work of @ 
day. What can fleet fingers do now? Yards to nails, feetto 
inches, are the different results, and yet this little bird sings 
on—a plaything for a child—a relief for the weary—the best |) 
friend of the mother—the companion of the daughter—and a 
very blessing to allin the house. 

“One trial will suffice to prove the truth of our words, and 
none that ever become the possessor will willingly part with 
the little, simpic sewer that is a host with a needle, perform- 
ing what hitherto was deemed impossible—the running stitch ! 
and assisting toaccomplish their great work of reliefto weary 
womaphood.”—N. Y. Weekly. 

All orders with the money inclosed and registered will be 
sent free of Express charges. 





A. TT 
H{oOSsStettes’s 
CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


A PURE AND POWERFUL TONIC, CORRECTIVE AND 
ALTERATIVE, - 


OF WONDERFUL EFFICACY 
Iv Disrases oF THE Sromacu, Liver, anp Bows.s- 


PROTECTIVE PROPERTIES. 


PREVENTS FEVER AKD AGUE, AND BILIOUS REMITTENT 
FEVER ; FORTHFIES THE SYSTEM AGAINST MIAS- 
MA AND THRE EVIL EFFECTS OF UNWHOLE- 
SOME W ; INVIGORATES THE 
ORGANS OF DIGESTION AND 
THE BOWELS; 


STEADIES 
THE NERVES, AND TENDS TO PROLONG LIFE. 


REMEDIAL PROPERTIES. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINT, 8S 
NERVOUS HEADACHE, GENERAL DEBILITY 
NERV OWSNESS, DEPRESSION OF SPIR. 
ITS, CONSTIPATION, COLIC, IN- 
PERMITTENT PEVERS, 
SEA-SICKNESS, 
Coins Oe andes 
AND ALL COMPLA ‘SEX, ARISING 
FROM BODI:'-¥ WEAKNESS, WHETHER INHER. 
ENT IN T.@£ SYSTEM OR PRODUCED BY 
SPECIAL CAUSES. 





Nothing that is n. 7% wholesome, genial, and restorative ix 
its mature enters into the composition of Hosterrer’s Stomacu 
Brrreg8. This popul. preparation contains no mineral of 
any. kind; no deadly Botanical element ; no fiery excitant ; 


‘but is a combination of the extracts of rare balsamic herbs 


and plants with the pu test and mildest of all diffusive:stimu- 


‘ lants. 


It is well to be forea: med against disease, and, so far as 
the human system can b e protected by human means against 
maladies engendered by an unwholesome atmosphere, im+ 
pure water, and other e: ‘ternal causes, Hosrerrsr’s Brrreas 
may be relied upon as a s; tfeguard. 

In districts infested wi t® Fever anp Aor, it has been 
found infallible as a prever \tive and irresistible as a remedy. 
Thousands who resort to it wader apprehension of an attack, 
escape the scourge; and t housands who neglect to avail 
themselves of its protective ' qualities in advance, are cured 
by a very brief course of t] \is marvelous medicine. Fever 
and Ague patients, after bein; { plied with quinine for months 
in vain, until fairly saturatec | with that dangerous alkalom . 
are not unfrequently restored i © health within a few days by 
the use of Hosrerrer’s Brrrers. 

The weak stomach is rapidly i Mvigorated and the appetite 
restored by this agreeable Tonic, . and hence it works wonders 
in casesof Dysperstaand in less « onfirmed forms of INDIGES- 
tron. Acting as a,gentle and paink *ss aperient, as well as upom 
the liver, it also invariably relieve s te Constipation superin- 
duced by irregular action of the* digestive and secretive 
organs. 

Persons of feeble habit, liable to NERVOUS ATTACKS, LOWNESS 
OF SPIRITS, and FITS OF LANGUOR, find prompt and permanent 
relief from the Bitters. The testimony on this pointis most. 
conclusive.and from both sexes. 

The agony of Brizovs Coxro is immediately assuaged by 2 
single dose of the stimulant, and by cecasionally resorting 
to-it, the return of the complaint may be prevented. 

For Sea-Sickness it is a positive specifio—either removing 
the contents of the stomach, and with them the terrible 
nausea, or relieving the internal irritation ‘by which thedis- 
position to vomit is occasioned. 

As a General Tonic, Hosterrer’s Brrrexs: produce effécts 
which must be experienced or witnessed before they can be 
fully appreciated. In cases of Constirutronan. WEAKNRSs, 
PREMATURE Decay, and Debility and Decrepitude arising from 
OLD AGg, it exercises an electric influence. In the convales- 
cent stages of all diseases it operates as a delightful invigor- 
ant. When the powers of nature are relaxed; it operates te: 
re-enforce and re-establish them. 

Last, but not least, it is Taz Onty Sarge SrimuLawr, being, 
manufactured from sound and innocuous materials, and en- 
tirely free from the acrid elements present more or lessin all 
the ordinary tonics and stomachics of the day. 

The fact is well-known to physicians that the basis of all - 
the medicinal stimulants of the pharmacopeia.is fiery and 
unpurified alcohol, an article which no medication can de- 
prive of its pernicious properties. The liquors of commerce 
are still worse. They are all adulterated. Hence the faculty, 
while universally admitting the necessity for diffisive tonics, 
hesitate to employ those in common use, lest the remedy 
should prove deadlier than the disease. During the last 
twenty years, the quality of these articles has been continu. 
ally deteriorating, and it is notorious that the fluids which 
bear the names of the various spirituous liquors, are favored 
and fired up with corrosive drugs, to a degree which renders 
them dangerous to the healthy and murderous to the sick. 
Under these circumstances, medical men are glad to avail 
themselves of a preparation absolutely free from these ob- 
jections, and combining the three invaluable properties of a 
stimulant, a corrective, and a gentle laxative. Hosrerrer’s 
Birrers are therefore held in high estimation by our most 
eminent practitioners, and bid fair to supersede all other in- 
vigorants, both in public hospitals and in private practice. 
No family medicine has ever been so universally, and, it may 
be truly added, deservedly popular with the intelligent portion 
of the community, as Hosterrer’s Brrrers. 


A MOTHER’S REMEDY. 





MRS. HASTING’S 
NURSING CORDIAL, 


For Cuitpren Durme Trersine. 


A period in childhood almost always accompanied bv DI: 
ARRHEA and DYSENTERY diseases, when attended with » 
FRETFULNESSand WANT of SLEEP, are so exhausting to 
infants that thousands die every year from these causes 


alone ; and 

, NURSING CORDIAL, 

given at the onset and occasionally during the early month 
of TestHine, will completely secure your child from _ at- 
tacks of Convulsions, Spasms, and all other troubles incident 
to early childhood. 


GRIPING of the BOWELS, WIND COLIC, and all SUMMER 
COMPLAINTS, are instantly cured by it, and for want of it, 
or delay in obtaining it, your little child may die before re- 
lief comes, and we advise all 

. MOTHERS 
and nurses to. have the remedy where, by night or by day, 
without a moment’s loss, you can, by a single dose, relieve 
your child from pain and suffering, and set your mind at 
rest that it is free from danger. 


Mother, do not let your prejudices or the prejudices of others: 
prevent you from using the 


NURSING CORDIAL, 
as by so doing you will secure health and happiness to your 


offspring. 

MRS. HA&ASTING’S CORDIAL 
is a MILD, SAFE, and CERTAIN cure for all diseases to 
which children are liable while 

TEETHING, 

and from long experience we know that sorellable a remedy 
will be appeentene’ in every family, as the mother will find 
that this simple remedy will give her and her infant a re- 
freshing night’s rest when either of them are suffering from; 
that NERVOUS WAKEFULNESS which is so hard to over- 
come, and we have never known of a single casein which it 
has failed to give the most perfect satisfaction. 


Mrs. Hast1ve’s Nurstne Corpiat is prepared expressly for- 
children, and the trade mark is secured by the Government 
Stamp Act, and all persons counterfeiting or —s an imi- 
tation will be met by the law. All genuine are signed on 
the outside wrapper, Wm. H. Grea, M.D., Song Propatstor, 
New York. and the words, Mrs. Hastine’s Nurstna Coapsat, 
blown in the glass. 


Sold by druggists and dealers in every quarter of the globe. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 


Price 25 cts. No. 46Cliff st., N. Yo 





H® MSTREET’S 


INIMITABLE HAIR RESTORATIVE. 
IT IS NOT A DYE, 6 


But restores gray hair to its original color, by supplying the 
capi!lary tubes with natural sustenance, impaired by age or 
disease. All instantaneous dyes are composed of lunar caustic, 
destroying the vitality and beauty of the hair, and afford of 
themselves nodressing. Heimstreet’s Inimitable Coloring not 
only restores hair to its natural color by an easy process, but 
gives the haira 
LUXURIANT BEAUTY, 

promotes its growth, prevents its falling off, eradicates dan- 
druff, and imparts health and pleasantness to the head. Ithas 
stood the test of time, being the original Hair Coloring, and 
is constantly increasing in fevor. Used by both gentlemen. 
and ladies. It is sold by all respectable dealers, or can be 
procured by them of the commercial agent, D. S. BARNES, 
202 Broadway, N.Y. Two sizes, 50. cents and $1. 








pr ‘E’°S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. NO 
Inkstand required. One filling writes from 10 to 12 
hours. The most useful Holiday Present for Friends in the 
Army or Navy. Also, Gold Pens and and Silver Cases. 
Sent by mail. Inclose stamp for Circular. GEO. F, HAWKES, 
Manufacturer, No. 64 Nassau st., N. Y. 





No. 429 CANAL ST., CORNER OF VARICK. 
OPEN DAILY, from 10 a.m. to 2, and from 5 to 7 P.M. 4 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on sums 0: $500 an: 
under. and FIVE PER CENT. on larger sums. 
ited before 20th inst., will bear interest 
SoH MoLEAN, Seestiente 
\ Mo ’ e 
MALTBY G. LANE, { Viee- 
Garpver S. Carry, Secretary. 


AMALcam BELLS. 

within the reach of every Church, School, Ceme- 
mM Factny, or Farm in the _ 
the United States and Canadas 





taken in ——-- 
PRATT, ROBINSON & CO., 
No. 190 William st., N. Y. 





PUBLIC. 
Somz or THE Acents or De. Haws 
UNIVERSAL 


DYSPEPSIA REMEDY. 


New York City : D. H. HAM & CO., No. 48 Water st. D.3. 
RARNES, No. 202 Broadway. H. C. OAKLEY, No. 11 Park 
rew. 

Philadelphia : DYOTT & CO. J. H. EATON, 

Boston: G. C. GOODWIN. WEEKS & POTTER. BURB& 
co. 

Providence, R. I.: BALCH & SON. 

Gentlemen of the highest respectability, who have sold Dr. 
Haw’s Invigorating Spirit for the past ten years, with perfect 
satisfaction. It is almost a Panacea for Dyspepsia, Liver and 
Kidney Complaints, and General Debility, or weakness. Try it. 

We avananrex it will do you good. For sale at most Drug- 
gists, everywhere. : 


y ‘ _ 473 BROADWAY, HAS 
ME. DEMOREST, No. 47 


made a Revolution in 
out one in which 


T° THE 





, sim 
Ee ay, put up beautiful cases, sold 
b pe suitable and handsome Holiday present .”—N, Y. 











25 cts. in $1 clear saving on all su to newspapers 
and periodicals. Address, with stamp, P. Svrrox, Ransom, Pa, 


A uns hd te a ecipt of 38 
a can 
denis, Address S. WOODWARD, P, 0. Box 3.21% Boston. 





EST BELLS OF ALL SIZES, HUNG 
Ben” az 
For 


ATENT ROTARY YOKE, ; 4 
circulars sddress JONES & O0., roy, iY, 


N. Y. State Fair Lady have one, a 
‘ercsaas i Caine CS: full tustrrictions, on re- 
octet af tae price i 
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‘What a requital fer:such a sacrifice—for short- 


DENT. ‘JAN. 8, 18638. 












than the'front part. Thisilast is.very important. 








waved jort- | meanaee ; “‘scems greatly interested im our .col- song’; on the left about an equal number—so that | it would do no harm, and one said he knew the Ono day a young man, quite vain < 
Oe Jadependent. -ened life, a disgracefnl character, and @ — dege.” . : _ | ‘The depth-of the seat from front to back should | we:have some fifty in different parts of the house | mill-owner very well, and would bear all the 9 meee gt pene Myf 
oh ; -soul? ete ‘that he had remaimed ogee a a is he, and how did he become £0 |:be the samo as the hight. to join with the choir. This is not perfection, but | blame. hands, and expecting high praise 
g curate. , e then might ve ennobled some * enlisted eollege 3 , P -* © * ° . . it is a . : + th Th 4 ~~] ts 
mortal minds, and theworld have been better for | -“ The first cause is supposed to be that the ‘The chair back is likewise unphysiological. great advance. It is enough to give the ey shut down the gate, and the water began compliments, I pray.” “Na, na 


audience a look of active sympathy not only with 
this but with all the other exercises of the Sab- 
bath. Whata help this is to the preacher let no one 


A CHRISTIAN AMBITION. 


ROMNEY, MONTGOMERY, CHURCHILL. 


to rise, but so slowly as scarcely to be perceptible, 
“ Let us take a sail up to the top of the pond,” 
said one, “and by the time we return the pond 


‘Fhe part which meets thesmall of the back should 
project furthest forward. Instead of this, at that 
point thereiis generally a‘hellow. This error is 


“ 9 o 9 
his existence. Let the student who is feeding parson, “ noo-a-days I’m glad o’ or 
the flame.of an inordinate ambition, learn a les- 


son from:Churchill’s grave. 


mother of. our founder wae not more then ten re- 
moves related to our old friend yonder.” 
“ Anything mere ?” 





. : ‘ ‘a . | try to conceive unless he has attempted to preach | will be full.” THE MOST EXTRAVAGANT 
celebrated English painter How different from the lines of Byron are those | “Yes; ‘he began to give,-not intendize to alo | ‘@®¢#uUse of much of the pain and weakness in die - ij - aan 7) . " : ; 
Reunty, the 7 ih arenas Ma of Mrs. Browning on the<Grave of Cowper! Not- | much, but.concluded to builii that fine hal) for the | ‘#¢-small of :the back. ly Ber een ee ee: — «ag el ie 0 , 





most worthy man, and highly regarded the dignity 
ethis art. ‘He considered the act of painting,” 
says Hayley, “as an act of devotion, in which he 
was expressing his gratitude to heaven for such 
talents as were given him, by his solicitude to 
exert them in a manner that might conduce to the 


with the “move me if you can” air upon their 
whole appearance, and noted the difference be- 
tween this and preaching before an audience 
.quickened into active appreciation and sympathy 
by singing together some familiar, rousing hymn. 

Besides the effect on our Sabbath exercises, our 


the pond for some time, gathering some nuts 
which they found on a tree there. 

' When they came down to the dam, the water 
was flowing over it. They directed the raft to 
the point whence they set out. The water wag 


withstanding his mind was darkened with settled 
melancholy, and that he entertained theiidea that 
he wWas.an outcast from the comforts of religion, 
Cowper steadily labored. for the happiness and 
religious elevation of mankind, and made thimself 


Natural; History Seciety at his own e 
cost-only thirty-five hundred. dollars.” 
“Anything more?” 
“Yes ;'he bought that neble mansion fer the 
President for.six theusand dollars, cal ag the 





“Phe present seats produce discomfort, round 
shoulders, and other distortions. Wheever tries 
a physiological chair will seen regard it as an in- 
dispensable eam fort. 

‘The best of.all chair bottoms is the cane, which 


mee. it Tar Empress of France is pro 


extravagant woman living. Nor 
has been the cause of ruinous e 
the families of her husband’s subj 
countries where the costly fashio 


f the world’s benefactors. We quete the | college fourteen . the: * <3 él - - a running over the top log of the dam on which have found favor. M. Fould, the | 
great interest of mankind.” A lady once remark- paws Silindinal Mengas Undies q - > bl ree a déilars for endowing ti nd — nor too hand. But still more | prayer-meetings have felt its influence. The | they were to land, and walk on it to the bank. ister of Finance, threatens to r 
ea in his presence, that, “ thongh emulation often “ 3¢ 4s a place where “‘ Anything more ?” oN wumber in attendance is nearly doubled by it, and | The water, as I said, was flowing over it, but not unless her enormous drafts upon t 


‘Much ‘headache and congestion are due to rock- 


the interest largely increased. curtailed. So costly has she mad 





produced evil among artists, it appeared necessary in depth sufficient to carry the raft over. Ag 


“ Oh, yes ; ‘the fine-old man hes done a hundred 








ured it is & place where pte 5 ing chairs. The motion is a peeuliarly unkealthy ‘The end of our congregational singing i : ed on the log he slipped and f Paris, that fashionable ladies are 
fer calling forth their talents, and, if it were not ity mee amid thelr pra —~ . and fifty things besides; such as providing an an- | ®2¢- ‘Numberless children are misehievously af- yet, and will not be in this world. * 5 ye rs ping oe 6 posal ase ialaenee it. re to settle their bills for dress, and 
for that spirit, there appeared nothing to animate aonpt ee nag oa ¥ segped wid ‘our students en Washington’s fected by the rocking cradle. Reek yourself half " boys rushed on shore, and ran around us the the English press that *. git 

. . - 99 © Ves . . ‘ t% e pres 
the genius of a painter.” “Yes, there is,” replied Bo pte par ~ ing rare books to the library, and | # hour without intermission, and thereafter you bottom of the dam on the lower side, expecting to Son nee: ee 


; é i swing the impe 
Romney, “ and a more powerfal incentive to laud- debts which following the imp 


will lay your litte ones in a rockerless crib. 





. . = “oO ! from &@ maniac’s to amy im i sl yerew. find Julius drowned ; but it so happened that as caused them toineur. The work 
able exertion.” “Pray, sir, what is it?” asked as poured the deathless cing ! anatnate eae or old gentleman was Ghe Childe tis &o lumen. he rose to the surface, he was within reach of a to the fair Eugenie; and the rou 
the lady. “Rezicion!” was the emphatic an- O Ciristians at your cress af Depe his pi ceased to wonder at aoe Yam oa See slab which was floating in the pool, and by civilized population does not feel 
pwer. © men! this man in bro 5 pv ear ee € scene. = CONGREGATIONAL SINGING IN VILLAGE means of it got on shore before the boys got to the of means grateful to her for the 

We behold men eager for noise and applause. Oren Tiaty entie. a ae peace © President's levee I met him, and he told CHURCHES. HELEN, KNITTING. place. . the articles. She has made he 
They set And died while you were smiling. me very jocularly that he learned that a certain —— the Tuileries as magnificent as 


"hey rise by tremendous struggles. 


He went home pretty well convinced that his 
aside the requirements of religion and humanity 


Doctor ——, who had also given hen Redandie $6 —_— BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 


reads about in oriental fables. 
the college, was in town, and that he went to see 


boudoir are of ivory, inlaid with 





“« And now, what time ye all may read : a oy : 
Through dimming ne tae ry— Sixeine by the congregation was not a new idea . father knew what was best for him} and that it 


tha ear : ; Lirrie Helen, on her chair— t a want of interest in hi ’ . : , . a 
. , Hi discord on th sic ft ll, “ n rs . was no st in his son’s happimess , d l 

aes sone oa : pre cess Mm on ‘And darkness on the glory— the hapa who had been as big « fool as himself in to our people. It had been tried bya former min- Patiently at work was she ; which led him to refuse him permission : visit wet) oo a eRaes shies 

ae te oe 184 ee bed on red, ‘eee giving money to that college! ister, to the extent of getting a new singing-book, And in ringlets fell her hair. the saw-mill and pond unattended Sm ian carpeting of the heavies 

mames for ages. They grow old, and find that sak Geheaee tates ieving ikea, , And the two benefactors of the college had a : 7 yh i % ; 


The Temple Melodies, letting the choir run down, 
and singing “ Windham” all together at evening 
meetings. The attempt had failed of accomplish- 
ing the good results hoped and expected, and the 


Lovely did she seem to me ; 
She was sitting, 
Knitting, knitting. 


Busy little girl! thought I, 


Because so broken-hearted. 


*‘ He shall be strong to sanctify 
The poet’s high vocation, 
And bow the meekest Chrisiian down 
In meeker adoration ; ° 


they have followed what is heartless and unsub- 
stantial. They die, and their names are soon for- 
gotten, or live as idle sounds. The monuments of 
their lapidation crumble, and the records fall in 


the floor, and the ceiling is sple 
The desks and portfolios are o! 
arabesqued with gold; and the 
paintings of the old masters orna 
The beautiful woman who has ; 


merry time of it, and at. last the first one said to 
the other, “Some people say I am an old fool for 
spending money this way.” 

“That’s just what some people said about me,” 





Selections. 








indistinguishable mass p An tet pew was the reply. oat prevailed Gat congregational singing, How I love to see your skill! self with these luxuries spends : 
ap indisting peng ne lieaaal ellie to the boaenh sat uemne “ Well, do you feel as if you were much of 2 although it might be had in a large city audience, I am half inclined to try— Jous amount annually in rare la 
Religion leads men io realize accountableness Of one whom God hath taken !” fool for doing so?” asked the first, with a merr could not be expected in small village churches. And I most believe I will! UNDER THE CROSS most expensive articles of femal 
é ° “a Ph * 5 . ; - a P % . . +. ae . 
for their particular gifts ; it imparts to them the Mere earthly glory soon loses its luster and | chuckle. Y | We saw in this failure, however, no ground for She was sifting, sides subscribing unheard-of s 
desire to elevate their species, and to be loved grows dim in the multitudinous events of time. 


certain vast political schemes, fo 
an intriguing politician. ‘The Ex 
six years of age, and therefore 
have learned prudence ; yet she i 
now than in the heyday of her yo 
The Queen of Louis XVI. was 
-and as fond of meddling in : 


permanent discouragement; and after: speaking 
with chorister, choir, and leading members, pro- 
‘posed to the church that all should learn to praise 
God for themselves, and not any longer by proxy. 
A smile went around the audience at the propo- 
sition, which meant very different things on dffer- 


1 cannot, cannot say— 
Out of my bruised and breaking heari— 
Storm-driven along a thorn-set way, 
While blood-drops start 
From every pore, as I drag on— 
“Thy will, O God, be done !” 


I thought, but yesterday, 


“ Never a bit of it,” was the sensible reply. 

“ No more do I,” was the rejoinder. 

And so, both these old gentlemen gave a right 
hearty laugh over the new title of “ O.F.,” which 
had not been conferred on them by the authorities 
of their pet college. 


for what is good, rather than trumpeted for what Knitting, knitting. 
as Vari. / 

Religion is the foundation on which to build a 
satisfactory life. “Length of days are in her 
Fight hand, and in her left hand riches and honor. 


Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and ail her 


It will do us no good in the carnal house; we 
may not carry it with us to the unseen world ; 
and, in the light of eternity, how mean and trivial 
it appears! gt will matier but little whether a 
sprig of laurel or rosemary is cast into our graves ; 
but it will be all-important whether or not the 


In a whirl the fingers fiy, 
First one needle, then the next ; 
She might with her mother vie ; 
Bat for me, I am perplexed ; 


In fact, what nobler thing could men of : She was sitting ” Se eae a mn. Eugenic, and her fool of a husbe 
. means | ent faces. With some of the older members ater Sone My will was one with God’s dear will ; . van ? 
paths are peace.” Vanity is ephemeral—truth is world has been made better by our existence. do than these had done? Ages will roll away, }| on the male side of the house—for we wor- Knitting, Mnliting, And that it would be sweet to say,— Gute haste y ~< Baag “ 
eternal, and they alone who are leaders in the ep ee breeze <a sunlight of spring that woo | and the ruddy-faced, happy man who arrested my shiped in a hall, then, and mostly sat in - Then a zigzag, cross this way, My Reiger hy MF smite upon.— for Louis Napoleon to take | 
march of, truth become canonized in the affec- the grass and the flowers, and prepare the way | attention that morning will be sleeping with Quaker fashion—the smile signified incredulit Then a curious whirl again— 8 Thy ‘will my God, be done I" heart ? 
fons of men. A mero name with a few historic | !°T the great millennial of the harvest, or as the | his fathers, yet will the names of Williams and 5 ity, y will, , be : 


—-- 





# ; . and ridicule of the thought of their learning to sin How she makes the fingers play ; 
eesociations ja es.colf and uneloqucatasthe dumb | “U#** hat ¢wark and distorts the lovely sud uso- Jackson and Lawrence be remembered as men d It’s no business for the men! But I was weak and wrong, 





Fee ce edi eo ak akes Ts ie elaten ong ful in nature, will be our influence. That in- | who were wise enough to found and endow a col- h ed sag had attended innumerable singing- She was sitting Both weak of soul and wrong of heart ; WONDERS OF THE AT 
ich it is seled. s g . pine : . S : : . ge caps * 

liei sssidhiek diedh halt nten tee When Gahan ad fluence will be irrevocable. How sad is the lege amid the mountains of Old Berkshire ! ae anne in their youpger days, with no other benefit Knitting knitting And ue alone in me was strong, Tur atmosphere rises above w 

BOMGIONS PFIBSIPLes EARS SCs INS galaxy thought of leaving the world worse for our exist- | - Providence will yet raise up such wise men to an of being acknowledged skillful caudle-holders , ‘ sth cunning art 


earthly stars, and give them the adoration of the 
ages. 


dral dome arching toward heave 
the most perfect synonym and s' 
around us like that grand object 
John saw in his vision, “a sea 0: 
a crystal.” So massive is it, tha 
to stir it tosses about great ships 
and sweeps city and forest hk 
destruction before it. 

And yet it is so mobile that w 


To cheat me in the golden sun, 
To say, “‘ God’s will be done !” 


O shadow, drear and cold, 

That frights me out of foolish pride ; 

O fiood, that through my bosom rolled 
Its billowy tide,— 

T said, till ye your power made known, 
“ God's will, not mine, be done ‘” 


ence—of having degraded those whom we might 
have ennobled—of being remembered with dis- 
respect, when we might have left memories that 
would have brightened up like sudden angels in 
thoughtful and sorrowful hours—of casting our- 
selves away from happiness here and from God 
for ever, when we might have experienced the 
highest earthly joys, have helped fill heaven with 


and protectors home of the treble side of the house ! 
One member told me his experience. He did 
better than-many in his younger days, and had 
learned, as he supposed, to sing. He took partic- 
ular pains on a public occasion to display his 
powers to a friend, an experienced vocalist, and 
while thinking that he had acquitted himself com- 
mendably, was so taken aback by learning indi- 


Now the curious seam is made ; 
How to do it I can’t tell ; 
But the skill she has displayed, 
Makes me think she does it well ; 
She was sitting, 
Knitting, knitting. 


Now the toe is closed and done— 


befriend some young colleges which are springing 
up in the midst of the Great Valley. Nay, Provi- 
dence has raised up some for them already, 

It might be presumptuous in me to speak for 
Marietta, Jacksonville, and Beloit, but I can gay 
confidently that Wabash College will be made not 
merely happy, but strong for her noble work, 
should she find many such friends as Old 


“Marble frets and crumbles 
Back into undistinguishable dust 
At last, and epitaphs, grooved into brass, 
Yield piecemeal to the hungry elements ; 
But truths that drop plumb to the depths of time 
Anchor the name for ever.” 


James Montgomery is an admirable illustration 
of the power of religion in making life truly suc- 





° ea oe 3 +o thi Now, faint and sore afraid years in it before we can be | 
; Williams ’ ; smge . . What a pretty sock is this! ’ , ; ‘ 
eessful and praiseworthy. He devoted himself rete = ee ergs hci 90 ey = neni cae oe vockoon and Aue Law- rectly his friend’s opinion—“ Lewis thinks he It is knitting number one! one bn ee. ae aie teeth rad Mom mg 
bile to wiles! heat ahi . | our eternal reward! Without religion we have » & ould name some churches, (and some derstand ic, but h % sine th Geen ant ther’s kiss! My idols ir the ashes laid, . that they 
areely 10 missionary enterprises, and his name 18 | no God to whom to look for direction, or to bless | men,) were it be, who have do bl understands music, but he can't sing more than & P ee ge aaee © SS Like ashes strewed, of air. Its weight is so enc 
mumately connected with most of the philan- our endeavors in ennobling our species. We are “and yet there is room,” née nobly— | horse”—that he stopped singing, gave away his She was sitting, The holy words my pale lips shun,— shivers before it like glass, yet 


thropic movements of his times. The abolition of | jjyin ; i ing i i 
: : g for immortality and exerting immortal in- 
Mr Santa a of chimney-sweeping—a system | fyences, and without religion our best efforts will 
y which the lives of children were imperiled | be comparatively inconsequential. Young lapi- 


Knitting, knitting. 
Busy little girl! thought I, 


book, and had never attempted to make a musical “ O God, thy will be done !” 
note since. 


J 
Among the philosophical ones the smile meant, 


through it with impunity, and 
‘waves it aside with his wit 
lavishly to all our senses. We 





Pity my woes, O God? 


:  - TLE THE AIR How I love to see your skill! And touch my will with thy warm breach ; it touches us. Its warm south 1 
= Fa ry owed much to his efforts, as | dary of the structure of life, let religion be your cas S IN . “You will know more when you have tried it.” And the pleasure in her eye Put That. a thy rod, color to the pale face of the inva 
We 1 ition of slavery in the British colonies. corner-stone, and, standing at last on the pinnacle ; Among the children it meant something new, and Made my heart with pleasure fill ; That my pwr faith may feel thy sun winds refresh the fevered brow a 

3 @ long bag nA “7 pownne to humane and you may catch at once the grateful plaudits of the I sx in the early morning that was good. Among some of the quiet, hoping Helen sitting And say, “ Thy will be done !” r mantle to our cheeks ; even om | 
@hristion mes: His excellence as a Christian | world and the hallelujahs of the immortals! The vanishing stars of night, ‘ones of the flock, the proposal brought uptomind| ®@® ~~ ‘ At her knitting. — Poems of Sorrow and Comfort. into new vigor the hardene 
poet is universally ac 2°W!edged, and some of his And the moonbeam’s latest glimmer , 


i rugged climate. 
BuTTEerworrs. the thought ef revivals that had been, and quick- 1 











i ill i language. He died Slow fading away from sight . - The eye is indebted to it for al 
lyrics will live as long as the « : r . re ‘ ened the hope that there might be more in the sbensain Anelattaetaabh 
an octogenarian, endeared to thé pod? of his coun- I pgm my thoughts drop downward future. Their smile meant joy in the prospect of THE BOY AT THE SAW-MILL. MYSTERY OF THE HUMAN HAND. radiance of the morning, and the 
try, and to all Christian denominations throughout THE WISDOM OF SOME FOOLS. © the busy world below— 





near the setting sun. But for it,t 
want its “ triumphant are)i,” an 
not send the fleecy messengers | 
the heavens ; the cold ether wou 
feathers on the earth, nor wo’ 
gather on the flowers. The | 


one and all singing together, and a silent prayer 
for the success of the project. I saw no smile of 
ridicule or opposition among the good singers, and 
that was promising. 

On the whole, the appearance of things was 


Its ceaseless noise and confusion, 
Its hurrying to and fro. 


Issuinc from tle wrist is that wonderful organ, 
the human hand.. “In a Freneh book,” says St. 
Charles Bell, “intended to teach young people 
philosophy, the pupil’ asks why the fingers are 
not of equal length: The master makes the 


the world. Montgomery was comparatively un- 
ambitious, but his deep, [fervent piety bent his 
talents steadily to the noblest ends. It kept tender 
the sensibilities of youth; it destroyed the baser 
passions ; it absorbed all the energies in the one 


“T wisn father would let me play about 
the saw-mill and sail on the pond,” said Julius 
White to his mother, in a complaining tone, as 
his father had refused him permission to sail on 


BY PRESIDENT TUTTLE OF WABASH COLLEGE, 


But up-and away above me 


James I. of England was said by a certain There stretches an endless plain ;—~ 


. : ; the mill-pond. scholar grasp a ball of ivory, to show him that » arnomsan ae 
: ; ane The th ass y favorable, and evidently a little of the enthusiasm po ° never fall, nor hail-storm nor 
great effort to elevate and regenerate mankind. Frenchman to be “ the wisest fool in Europe.” a nena a * pam, of oe cain we toate hited a cheenenl- the “Your father knows what is best for you,” said ee — s es — = —— og It woyld face of the sky; our naked gl 
He gave to the world his sympathy, and the sym- | A certain alumnus of Columbia College, who had Yet sik ary a Sor as oes guetess of the undertaking, had caught in the | Mrs. White. ave been better e closed the fingers upon. tanned and unshadowed foreh 


pathy of the world was his; he gave to religion 
the full scope of his abilities, and left his name on 
the imperishable pages of Christian history. 


the palm, and then have asked whether or not 
they corresponded. This difference in the length 
of the fingers serves a thousand purposes, as in 


acquired a score of languages, and who was also 
not a little celebrated as a mathematician, once de- 
“As | scribed himself as “ having every kind of sense 


one dreary, monotonous blaze 
dazzle and burn up all things. 
Were there no atmosphere, 


audience. Ours are a good people, ready te have 
anything done, and many ready to do anything 


“T have heard that said a great many times ; 
but I don’t see why I can’t do as I wish to 


Are thousands of stately halls, 
And the hands of invisible spirits 


Sa ‘ Still pile up their lofty walls. that will help the church and society. sometimes. John Marsh’s father likes to see his | holding a rod, a switch, a sword, @ hammer, a would in a moment set. and, 

= mf rt sow coqg le ‘oFie ked in his last ny but common sense.” Well, on this encouragement we began. A | children enjoy themselves.” pen, pene, oe hae in all r pene plunge the earth into darkness. 

embody some portion Of the joys Or sOrrows, Lhe | T+ is often said that many men feel rather com- No sound of hammer or chisel hymn was appointed for the next week as a clos- “. . secure hold and freedom of action are admirably in her hand a shield of her rays 
hopes or the fears, of this poor heart, so I cannot y y PP My son, you need say nothing more to me —ah. baw - ; 


combined.” On the length, strength, and perfeetly 
free movements of the thumbs depends, moreover, 
the power of the human hand. To the thumb, 
indeed, has been given the special name Polfex, 
from a Latin verb, meaning to be able, strong, 
mighty, because of its strength—a strength that is 
necessary to the power of the hand, being equal 
to that of all the fingers. Without the fleshy ball 
of the thumb the power of the fingers would be 
of no avail, and accordingly the large ball formed 
by the muscles of the thumb is the specia) mark 
of the human hand, and particularly that of a 
clever workman. The loss of the thumb almost 
amounts to the loss of the hand. 


plimented in being termed “witty knaves,” but 
are put into a great rage if they are called “ fools.” 


Awakens the dreaming air, 
But silently, swiftly, and surely, 
Are rising those castles fair. 
And the mystic, unseen builders 
Sweep by like a summer breeze ; 
The murmuring of their voices 
Searce heard * the song of the trees. 


ing piece for the morning service—Old Greenville 
—which everybody is expected to know ; and 
familiar hymns and tunes selected for the others. 

Our beginning came, as the beginnings of all en- 
terprises do come. The rafters were not raised, 
nor did the walls tremble. Many that ought to 
have sung kept still, evidently to hear how much 
noise the rest would make—as it happened once on 
a time when all the world met together to see 
how big a noise they could raise, and there was a 
dead silence—everybody listening. Time would 
abate this curiosity. The openjng was not a fail- 
ure; more voices joined than were wont, and 
many more were apparently only waiting to slip 
in quietly. It was a good beginning. 

The next step was to get Plymouth Collection, 
with its abundance and variety of tunes adapted 
to our wants. The congregation mostly purchased 


but slewly through her fingers, : 
of evening are gathered by degr: 
have time to bow their heads, 
space to find a place of rest, and 
tn the morning, the garish sun ‘ 
burst from the bosom of the nig 
the horizon ; but the air watch 
and sends first but one little r 
approach, and then another, an 
and so gently draws aside thee 
slowly lets the light fall on the 
ing earth, till her eyelids open, 
goes forth again to labor until 
Quarieriy Review. 


till you are in a more amiable state of mind.” 

Julius felt the reproof, and began to review 
what he had said. He saw that he had in reality, 
though not in words, charged his mother with 
saying what was not true, and his father with 
being indifferent to his happiness. His reply to 
his mother’s assertion that his father knew what 
‘was best for him, implied a want of belief in her 
assertion. In his remark that John Marsh’s father 
liked to see his children enjoy themselves, he 
implied that his own father did not like the same. 
He felt somewhat ashamed of what he had done ; 
but did not go to his mother and confess his fault 
and ask her forgiveness. Had he done so, he 
would have added to her happiness and to his 
own. 


doubt that they will be found an acceptable vehi- 
ele of the expression of the experience of man : : 
ef [my aie ciuininn who a be pt end Yet some people bring the charge against them- 
exercised during the pilgrimage of their Christian | *¢!ves, especially when they have made some 
life.” How unselfish the motives that prompted | mistake im business or in their plans of any kind. 
such compositions! How delightful to recall the | “ What a fool I was !” is the self-condemnation of 
labors of such a lite! Biography affords few in- | many a man who sees where he just missed a fine 
eidents more pleasing than that of the venerable | speculation, or put his foot into a losing enter- 
poet at the Church Missionary Jubilee of 1848. | prise. 

It was celebrated simultaneously in all the depart- “ What a tool I have been !” is the expression of 
ments of the Society throughout the world. Mont- | ihe man who has squandered his patrimeny on his 
gomery was called upon to compose the hymn | vicious appetites and has become a beggar. 

for the great occasion—a hymn that would sur- ‘* What a fool I was!” exclaims the young man 
round the world in the same intercessery and ‘ a : PE 
jubilant strains. Of this says a writer : “Mont- after having forfeited the confidence of his em- 
gomery is, perhaps, the only Christian poet who ployers, who have turned him adrift because he 
ever had the high distinction of being called upon will frequent places of dangerous amusement. 
by the Church of Christ to compose, and by the In fact, I suppose there are very few persons 


There are lordly halls of marble, tC 
Snowy, and pure, and cold, 
Clear cut on the sapphire heaven— 
Things of unearthly mold. 
There are many-turreted towers, 
Gloomy, and dark, and gray, 
Casting their grand, dim shadows 
Over the light of day. 








THE SONGS OF THE NIGHT. 


As David in his youthful days was tending his 
flocks on Bethlehem plains, the Spirit of the Lord 


A SINGULAR CASE OF ] 
PATHY. 


There are gorgeous domes of the Orient, A sincuar story is related o 


great Head of the Church permitied to take part 
mm smeging, a strain that might literally be said to 
have surrounded the earth with one unrolled mel- 
edy, carried on simultaneously with the entire ‘ cir- 
euit of the sun.’” This indeed was glory. He had 
steadily held out the torch to enlighten the dark 
places of earth, for more than half a century, 


and it might well reflect upon his brow the light of 


its universal splendor. But it was more glorious 


to be enabled to exclaim at last, in the fullness of 


who have not at some time or other vented their 
dissatisfaction on themselves over some wrong 
step, by this or a similar expression. Is not this 
the meaning of that sad exclamation in the Book 
of Proverbs, “low have J hated instruction, and 
my heart despised reproof !” 

Last summer, I was visiting one of the most in- 
teresting colleges in New England, and its loca- 
tion reminded me of the words of the Psalmist, 
‘** As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so 


Glittering with spires of gold ; 
Fretted, and carved, and sparkling 

With jewels bright to behold, 
There are pale and moonlit columns, 

Gleaming with crystal light ; 
Pearly and slender pillars 

Ending out of our sight. 


There are proud and solemn temples, # 
With altar, and choir, and naves ; 
And fiows, through their rainbowed windows, 


the books—there were scarcely any that were not 
glad to co-operate to the amount of one dollar and 
a quarter in an object that promised so much 
good to our church and society. 

Next we started a congregational singing-school 
on Saturday evenings, which the pastor promised 
always to attend. About a dozen of the congre- 
gation came, among them the incredulous old men 
aforesaid. They didn’t expect to sing—why 
shouldn’t they come ? for it is a rule of practice in 


A few days afterwards Julius saw a number of 
boys playing at the saw-mill. He wished to join 
them very much ; but he had never been allowed 
to go there without the permission of his father— 
or rather he had never been allowed to go there 
except in company with his father er his older 
brother. He felt sorely tempted to go without 
permission. He said to himself, “ Father is not 
at home; I can’t ask leave to go; if I go, I don’t 
go in disobedience to his orders.” But this reas- 


came upon him, and his senses were opened, and 
his understanding enlightened, that he might eom- 
prehend the songs of the night. The heavens 
proclaimed the glory of God; the glittermg stars 
all formed one chorus. Their harmonious mel- 
ody resounded on earth, and the sweet fullness of 
their voices vibrated to its uttermost bounds. 
». “Light is the eountenance of the Eternal,” sang 
the setting sun. “Iam the hem of his garments,” 
— the rosy tint of twilight. 

e clouds gathered and said, “ We are his noe 
turnal tent ;” and the waters in the cloud, and the 


a cotton mill in Laneashire, i 
a@ mouse into the bosom of an 
a great dread of mice. She we 
into convulsions, which last 
next day three more girls wer 
lar convulsions, and the follo 
A physician was sent for, bu 
twenty-three girls had been 

‘way, and one man who had 
holding them during the first 
factory was stopped, and the 


age oi ; i that those : : ? : . ‘ aoe a : : gome disease had been iutro 
faith : : : Pal er most religious and kindred meetings, oning did not quite satisfy him. True, his father | hollow voice of the thunders, joined in the loft : santiey 
is tate ; We is the Lord round about his people from henceforth \ er ete brilliant — are most ready to come who do not expect to take had ae said "i. se ahs words “ You must | Chorus: “ The voice of the Eternal is upon the pian Bi, ee oa ear Ae 
My Father's house on high ° even for ever.” And, flooded with crimson glory,— art in the exercises—witness the crowded female ; ge a waters; the God of glory thundereth ; the Lord a eee ee 
Home of my soul! how seer, The t's lurid fi P never go without my permission ;” but he well story ; more factories, four or five mil 
At times, to faith’s foreseeing eye Not far from the town the place is pointed out PPR - : 


seats at prayer-meetings, and the empty ones 
of the male members. However, their counte- 
nance was worth a great deal, and we were glad 
to see them. About six came who expected to 
sing, and that is not a number to be discouraged 
with. Six nuelei of sound scattered in different 
parts of the house will encourage six times their 
number to join—under the wings of their sound 
many timid voices will learn to chirp. This was 
not a failure. 

Next we started a school for instruction in the 
rudiments. Some twenty, mostly young boys and 
girls, attended. Among them were good, bad, and 
indifferent voices. Some learned rapidly and well, 
some with difficulty, some gave it up in discour- 
agement. Among the latter was a young man 
who attempted to raise and fall the right notes. 
After having with some difficulty been balanced 
on the key-note, he began and went down, “ until,” 
as he expressed it, “ he had got about to his boots,” 
when the teacher stopped him. The joke of it 
was, that he thought he was going up! 

A lecture was also delivered on congregational 
singing, which interested about forty, and estab- 
lished the minds of some six or eight. 


upon many waters.” 

“He did fly upon my wings,” whispered the 
wind ; and the silent air replied, “I am the breath 
of God, the inspiration of his benign presence.” 

“ We hear the songs of praise,” said the parched 
earth ; “all around is praise; I alone am silent 
and mute!” And the falling dew replied, “I will 
nourish thee, so that thou shalt be refreshed and 
rejoice, and thy. infants shall bloom like the young 
rose. 

“Joyfully we Bloom,” replied the refreshed 
meadows. The fuil ears of corn waved as they 
sang, “ We are the blessing of God: the hosts of 
God against famine.” 

“We bless you from above,” said the moon. 
“We bless you,” responded the stars; and the 
grasshopper chirped, “ Me, too, he blesses in the 
pean dew-drop. 

“He quenched my thirst,” said the roe; “and 
pateedives | gh warencc the stag; “and he grants 
our »’ said the beasts of the forest; “ and he s Oneof them, named 
clothes my lambs,” gratefully sang the sheep. ; ye er of fine talents and 

He heard me,” croaked the raven, “when I » given to reckless dissipation, 
was forsaken and elone.” m: He heard me,” said 1) = humor and rare social gifts 
ita the forest, “ when my time came , viee. His companion, name 


det tee tenils-ove 1, and the swallows ence that he had spent the p 
7 


Thy golden gates appegr ! 


“] hear at morn and even, 
At noon and midnight hour, 
The choral harmonies of heaven 
Seraphic music pour.” 


fected, altheugh the workers 
seen any of the original patie 
‘were impressed with the bel, 
had been caught from the cott 
The convulsions were so 1 
four or five persons to prevent 
dashing their heads against th 
bethought him of trying th 
shocks, and the application » 
eessful. As soon as a few ha 
the disorder was thus shov 
affection easily cured, and ni 
cotton, no fresh case occurred 
ac,” in Frazer's Magazine. 


Slowly each beautiful temple 
Rises higher and higher. 


knew that it was not his father’s wish that he 
should go, and he well knew that if his father 
was at home he would not permit him to go. He 
tried to invent some excuse by which he might 
justify his joining the boys, whose joyous shouts 
increased his desire to join them. He thought he 
would go and beg his mother to let him go for a 
few moments; but he knew that she would not 
act in a manner opposed to the known wishes and 
judgment of her husband. 

He climbed upon the fence so that he could 
have a fair view of the boys intheir sports. This 
was unwise. It was exposing himself to tempta- 
tion. He wéuld have acted wisely if he had 
retired out of sight and hearing of the boys. 

After a while the boys constructed a raft, and 
pushed out upon the pond. Julius got down from 
the fence. It seemed as though his legs wonld 
take him to the pond whether he would or not. 
The sight of his mother at the window led him to 
resume his position on the fence. 

He watched the boys till they had sailed to the 
upper end of the pond, where they landed for 


where the gallant officer who founded the college 
matured the noble thought which gives him the 
most splendid and enduring of monuments in the 
name of the institution. 

Not very far from the village we found a park 
made famous by acertain “ haystack,” well known 
in histwry. Its location is as nearly fixed as can 
be by any but God, and the place is now marked 
by a circular path. I stood as near as possible to 
the center of that circle, and guessed that the 
“haystack” might have been about fifteen feet in 
diameter, so that some seven or eight feet cast of 
the center would be the spot I was seeking for. 
Some young men, more than fifiy years ago, one 
The poet Churchill was a most ambitious man. day sheltered themselves under that haystack 
For distinction he threw off the clerical gown, | from a shower—from the west of course—and 
turned his back upon the truths of Christianity, ewhile there talked about the great theme of preach- 
prostituted his genius and his pen, and became a | ing the Gospel to the heathen. There they asked 
leader of political faetion. The Rosciad placed | Christ to open the way for them to go on the holy 
him at once in the front rank of the literary men | errand. 

ef his age. It is said to have caused a greater I have often thought, with a thrill, of that place, 
sensation than any poem that had previously @p- | and wondered whether, if their unconverted 
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Slowly the fiames of sunset 
Flicker, and fiash, and wane ; 
Slowly the raven darkness 
Broods o'er the world again. 
Temples and towers and columns 
Fade in the twilight mist ; 
The splendor of arch ami window, 
Oi topaz and amethyst. 


The ambitious Voltaire in his last days entered 
Paris in triumph. He was crowned in public,and 
hailed as the Sophocles and Homer of France. He 
thanked the admiring populace for the glory under 
which he declared he was about to expire. ‘* What 
a wretched glory you have produced me !” he said 
to his atheigtical friends a short time after, as he 
gaw his approaching end. How great is the con- 
ABrast between the infidel hero of France and the 
poet-philanthropist of England at the close of a 
life of fame! 


O dreamer of earth! art thou rearing 
An edifice grand and fair? 

Art thou one of the spirit-builders 
Of castles in the air ? 

And ah! hast thou seen, as I have, 
The beautiful fabrics fade ; 

And, buried in deepest midnight, 
Even the mins laid ? 





A BOW SHOT AT , 


Neariy two centuries ago t 
strolling on a Lord’s day thr 





What if the dreams were foolish ? 
What if they proved untrue ? 
Is there nothing in earth or heaven 


an caree as im be an . : : bauchery, and had not yet rece 
peared in Eng is literary ad ? and all the birds joined their song. “ We have sey CA pbae 
‘ in land. His litera r Ww fellow-students' had seen them and heard them eux Aaah Gnadinls — beast Our Sabbath-school in the meantime was under | Some purpose. A new thought occurred. His | found dete = Salas wo éwell od! Vhe —— _ ~ in Se pe aren 
brief but dazzling, and, although the censure of | there, they would not have exclaimed, “What < excellent superintendence, with an assistant who | father had never forbidden him from going to the € keenly from the elect! 


Rear them higher and higher— * 
Till, reaching their heaven-wreathed summits, 
The wishes of earth expire. 


altar of the Lérd, and sleep under the shadow of eof reform 

his wing in tranquillity and peace.” 7) . 
“ And echoed the night, and echo pro- 

longed the sound, till clianticleer awoke the dawn, i 

and crowed, “Open the portals, the gates ef the a, 


strong and able men somewhat abated its ap- 
plause, it gratified his desire for renown. Selt- 
exiled from religion, he freely gratified his pas 
sions, and died at the early age of thirty-three. 


Barrow, whose 

‘was yet unharmed by indulge 
an inclination to bauter his 1 
made sport of his serious \ 


upper end of the pond. He knew he must not go 
to the saw-mill ; but there was nd reason why he 
might not go to the upper end of the pond. 


drilled the school in singing. This was a great 
help to our enterprise. 
We have now moved out of our hall—with its 


fools these fellows are!” Nay, I have wondered 
whether a great many of their converted friends, 
both in and out of college, would not have said the 
































. : by the tie ri temporary seats, floor marked off into circles for There could not possibly be any harm in, that. : “ _ morse; asked him if he had 
But humanity owed him no debt, and his fame | 8#me thing! Indeed, were there not thousands of "had toad ty Mer tite the convepience of figures in daneing, reminding | So he set out at the topof his speed. When he | Wotd! The King of Glory approaches. Pg ewe ) taken orders ; threatened to c 
proved a mere coruscation, and left him but little Christians in this country who said almost as For may , many a young person in the audience of exercises reached them he was almost exhausted by his - ihe tend, for - King of Glory approacheth.” —— authorities, and have 
save a blackened name. Lord Byron seems to much when they heard that some young men, very They stand in their glorious pride. not regarded as at all religious by most—into a | violent exertion. 4 ae, a - 2. a a rear —w advised 
have visited the grave of Churchill, as, among | Sensible on other points, desired to go and preach No longer a dream-built cloud-house— room of very different character ; but the solem- “Come to have a sail down the pond?” said The sun arose, and David awoke from his melo- While thus = - Sat 
= ‘ tay us poems, we find one entitled | the Gospel among the heathen ? A palace so frail and fair ; nity of our new church has not been sufficient to | ne. dious rapture. And as longas he lived the strains comfort of the piheoes ci 
: Churchill’s Grave a Fact literally rendered.” It On the morning before commencement, when But one of the mansions of heaven, destroy the young singing, but rather helps it. ce No; I eame to see you sail.” of creation’s harmony remained in his soul, and 1 open church, from which ran 
is one of the most artless ef Byron’s compositions, | the alumni of the college (which I - have Holy and grand, is there. Besides, we have a good organ well played, a You have just come in time; we want one | daily he recalled them upon the strings of kis: earnest preacher. Barrow s' 

and could not have been written at a very long | not named) were assembling in their fine ° ictenstties ringing leader, and a good choir; these are all | more to balance the raft and hold it together.” harp—The Talmuds. “ Let Us go in,” he said. 
period pov pene 8 death. The record is | hall, I noticed on the opposite side of the ce of them not adverse, but indispensable aids. After some objections on Julius’s part, he got on wrabiad ?” said Sutton ; « 
tacking and melancholy. We quote the opening | street. an old gentleman, who was taking Congregational singing grows up under the | the raft with them and sailed down to the mill. | yo deseription of a horse is equal to the follow- , Ass tyr the reply, “th 
Bae: evident ‘satisfaction in looking at the noble TALES ABOUT HEALTH. shelter of these and thrives, when it would be | He persuaded himself that it was a work of | ing by Job: doe the pretiteee 
“ I stood beside the grave of him who blazed spectacle. Ata glance, he could see the various — scorched and killed at the outset without them. necessity, and though it brought him to the mill, teh a m Oat a hee 10 repeat thi 
The humbleet ofl sepalchers, end pare college buildings, and among them Lawrence BY DIO LEWIS, M.D, Now as to results. he was not to blame. When he was there, he his strength : f Suitih’ weid " us always 1 
t With not the eres jie nS Fag , Hall and Jackson Hall. Near him was the old pete eS All do not sing, nor half, nor more than a tenth | might as well play with the boys. nd is not affrighted, search of more Po pa 
With names no clearer than the names unknown chapel, and im plain sight the President's mansion. —o ie deedien . | part.- On my right hand is a nest—I say nest, be- The mill was not in operation. To prevent the ae Noe mas “mad freaks,” but Bacweer/ 
Gardenor ofthe ground why might De He did not join the alumni, but evidently was} 9d we ona : high and too nearly hor!- | couse of the songsters there—of German families | water from flowing over the dam, the sluice-gate The spear shield. hearing the earnest preache 
“That for strangers his memory tasked eongratulating the college on having such a show The forward and our spines ache. who have the national taste and faeility for sing- | had been raised a little. This kept the pond from He ~~ ae baphe! purpose, for the minister wa: 
the thick deste or tT do not keow of noble boys. It was as clear as could be, he was | - seat should be fifteen or sixteen inches high ing—and sing. Behind them nearly every pew i the: and their shouting.” and by the sharpness of hi: 
teavelers tnen to piarians 00 ; proud of the sons of his favorite eollege and in front for men, and from eight to fourteen inches has a voice for the hyma. Between me and the “TI say, boys,” said one, “let us shut down this - and pungent warnings of ti 
ana ot te ggg of fle erove? everything connected with it. i eal for children and women. The back part of the | choir in front are fifteen or twenty good voices gate and have the pond full.” Famr Paaist.—An divine was often Startled .Barrow’s slumberin 

ally 1 “ Fine-looking old gentleman!” said a person j 


seat should be from one to three inches lewer Some of the boys objected, but others said that 


that connect the two ends of the house in united 
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